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A thirteenth-century manuscript—the most lavishly illuminated Greek New 
Testament known to exist—reproduced in facsimile in the handsomest book 
we have published in years. 

The manuscript was originally possessed by Michael Palaeologus, emperor of 
the last Byzantine dynasty. It was discovered by Dr. Goodspeed in a Paris 
antique shop in 1927, and was purchased by the late Mrs. Rockefeller Mc- 
Cormick, who loaned it to the New Testament Department of the University 
of Chicago for study and publication. 


In three volumes— 

Votume I. COLOR FACSIMILES. With an Introduction by Epaar J. 
GoopsPEED. 
Full color reproduction by Max Jaffé, of Vienna, of ninety miniatures, 
eight pages of canon tables, two covers, and twenty-five pages of text. Dr. 
Goodspeed’s Introduction describes the history and the finding of the 


manuscript. 


Voiume II. THE TEXT. By Donatp W. Ripp.e. 
A critical examination of the text and hand of the manuscript, making 
clear its importance from the point of view of paleography as well as its 
contribution to textual studies. 


Votume III. THE MINIATURES. By Harotp R. WitLovauey. 
This study of the miniatures brings out the significance of the manuscript 
for the history of East Christian art and the iconography of New Testa- 
ment scenes. There are one hundred and twenty-five coliotype plates from 
related manuscripts. 
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It is printed on rag paper; bound in blue buckram with 
gilt top and gold stamping. The three volumes are inclosed 
in a buckram-covered slip-case. Price, $50.00. 
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COMMUNITY STUDIES IN READING 
Il. HINSDALE, A SUBURB OF CHICAGO 
I 


. eight years ago Charles H. Compton of the St. 


Louis Public Library published the results of an in- 

vestigation he conducted among the patrons of the li- 
brary to ascertain “Who reads Wm. James?’ Too limited in 
scope to be of great significance in the direction of predicting or 
defining the reading of sex, occupational, or other groups (and, 
indeed, never undertaken for that purpose), the study and sim- 
ilar studies subsequently undertaken by Compton were valuable 
in that they showed the use to which circulation data might be 
put in identifying specific borrowers of specific books. Compton, 
of course, was not the first to make such use of the data, for Dr. 
Walter Hofmann of Leipzig had organized the whole registra- 
tion and circulation routine in his library precisely to the end of 
learning how readers differed in their selection of books. But 
Compton’s work was probably the earliest in this country of 
which a published record exists. 

Other studies have since been directed at the same, or aspects 
of the same, problem. In 1931-32, Miss Josephine Rathbone of 
the Enoch Pratt Library School directed her students in an in- 

* C. H. Compton, “Who reads Wm. James?” South Atlantic quarterly, XXV (Octo- 


ber, 1926), 403-9. 
I 
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vestigation of the numerical and occupational distribution of 
borrowers of the works of certain selected authors. This study, 
although more comprehensive in scope than the studies by 
Compton, was, like Compton’s, selective rather than thorough; 
furthermore, certain technical defects in method render the find- 
ings of but transitory importance. But as a pedagogical device, 
which, after all, was its main function, the investigation was of 
considerable value; beyond this Miss Rathbone was the first to 
disclaim any significance in the findings. 

At approximately the same time that Miss Rathbone’s inves- 
tigation was initiated, the Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
selected a single day for a thorough examination of the library’s 
activities in serving its public.?, Among other facts recorded was 
the occupation of each borrower, presumably determined from 
the registration record. This study is admirably thorough; yet 
owing to the limited period covered, one day, the evidence is 
difficult to interpret, and certainly permits but few valid gen- 
eralizations. 

What is probably the most thoroughgoing attempt to identify 
the borrowers of specific types of library reading was undertaken 
by Waples and Tyler in their investigation of five New York li- 
brary branches. This study is still in progress, a preliminary re- 
port only having so far appeared in print. Basic data used in 
their investigation consist of registration records and used-up 
book cards, and they have developed techniques which furnish 
a reliable indication of the relative popularity of various types 
of literature with different population groups. 

The use of full book cards as evidence of library use introduces 
the question whether such data furnish a reliable index of pres- 
ent library activity. Waples recognizes this problem when he 
says, ‘““Whereas recent books are most widely read, at /east two 
years are required to fill up a book card on fourteen-day loans.” 
Thus the evidence from used-up cards covers a two-year period; 


2M. Louise Hunt and M. A. Newberry, “A Day’s work of the Racine, Wisconsin, 
Public Library. A survey made by the Staff Association,” Library journal, LIX, 106- 
110. 

3 Douglas Waples, “Community studies in reading. I. Reading in the Lower East 
Side,” Library quarterly, III (January, 1933), 1-20. 
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whether or not it is applicable today depends upon the consist- 
ency with which specific population groups read specific types of 
literature. Certainly it has no applicability to the reading of 
books by specific authors at the present time. 

In an effort to avoid the difficulty raised in the New York 
study, the investigation here reported was undertaken. Fur- 
thermore, it was felt that a somewhat simpler technique than 
that used by Waples and Tyler would have to be found if the 
problems of library use were to be widely studied by librarians. 
Finally, the possibilities of comparison between two widely dif- 
ferent communities were sufficiently interesting in themselves to 
justify the present undertaking. 


II 


The town of Hinsdale, Illinois, with a population of 6,923, is 
located about eighteen miles west of Chicago. It has a library 
of 12,500 volumes. The library staff, though small, is trained 
and experienced; the book collection is well chosen and in excel- 
lent condition; the financial support is adequate, and has not 
been seriously reduced during recent years. The income for the 
library during 1933 was $7,636.13. In a word, the library is un- 
doubtedly superior to typical small-town libraries in all impor- 
tant respects. 

The excellence of the library, plus the intelligence of the staff 
and its willingness to co-operate, were responsible for the selec- 
tion of Hinsdale for the proposed study. The questions to which 
answers were sought were similar to those asked by the investi- 
gators noted above. We proposed to determine, first, who, in 
terms of sex, age, and occupational groups, borrowed the books 
from the library’s adult collection; and second, what type of 
material was borrowed by each major group. The value of 
knowing such facts has been well expressed by Waples in the 
article cited; at this point one need only observe that very large- 
ly in terms of such facts may the social importance of the public 
library be determined. 

The method of collecting the necessary data was quite simple, 
although it required the full-time services of a special assistant. 
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The author, title, and class number (if non-fiction) of every book 
borrowed from the adult collection, together with the borrow- 
er’s registration number, were copied on a card, a separate card 
being used for each book. The borrower was next identified 
through the registration file, and his name, age, and occupation 
were added to the card. Where age and occupation were not 
given, the assistant, a lifelong resident of the town, supplied the 
information from his own knowledge. This procedure was fol- 
lowed daily for four weeks, from January 15 to February to, 
1934. The cards so prepared constitute the evidence of the total 


TABLE I 


Totat Aputt CircuLaTION For Four Weeks By SEx 
(Omitting Periodicals and Miscellaneous) 














Week Men Women Total 
eer 327 699 1,026 
Second . are 309 756 1,065 
Se = 352 685 1 ,037 
Fourth. . nee 303 747 1,050 

Total... ee 1,291 2,887 4,178 
Average. nics 322.75 721.75 1,044.5 














adult circulation. The circulation for the period studied is indi- 
cated in Table I. 

There are at least two points in Table I sufficiently note- 
worthy to justify additional comment. The first is the remark- 
able consistency in gross circulation from week to week. The 
greatest deviation from the average is 21.5 books, or 2 per cent. 
This deviation is so insignificant that it is probably safe to say 
that, during the period of which January and February are 
typical, the figures for any one week are truly representative. 

But is it possible to go farther; may we say that the figures for 
any one day are representative? The answer is negative; the 
variations in daily circulation were so great that in one case the 
deviation from the mean was gI per cent. 

The consistency from week to week in the total adult circula- 
tion is again apparent when circulation by sex groups is isolated. 
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For the men the greatest deviation is g per cent, for the women 
only 5 per cent. Since smaller numbers are involved in these 
computations, the deviations are proportionately greater than 
for the gross circulation; however, they are small enough for a 
fairly accurate presentation of library service to sex groups. 

The second point worth noting is the feminine preponder- 
ance in the circulation figures. More than two-thirds (69 per 
cent) of the books circulated were distributed to women. 

A graphic presentation of the daily variation in circulation is 
given in Figure 1. Although the circulation of any one day is 
somewhat similar to the circulation of the corresponding day in 
subsequent weeks, the variations from day to day are quite pro- 
nounced. Even for the same day of the week there are likely to 
be wide differences in circulation. Compare in this connection 
the Thursday circulation for the third and fourth, and the Sat- 
urday circulation for the first and fourth weeks. It is interesting 
to note, also, that a comparatively low circulation for Thursday 
and Friday of the last week is followed by the highest Saturday 
circulation of the entire period. But the peaks and valleys of the 
week’s circulation curve are canceled out when the figures for 
the entire week are considered as a whole. Incidentally, the 
peaks for Monday, Thursday, and Saturday are probably ex- 
plained by the fact that the library is open until nine o’clock on 
these days and only until six o’clock on the others. 

Since there is no external evidence of the presence of more 
women than men in Hinsdale, the signs point to considerably 
more reading by the women. Are the signs trustworthy? Inas- 
much as our evidence is all in terms of loans, not of actual read- 
ing, it is possible to conclude: 

. That women borrow books for their husbands or other male members of 


the family; 
. That the men depend upon sources other than the library for their reading 


matter; or 
. That women actually do read more than men. 


This indication of greater feminine use is borne out in the 
registration figures for the library as a whole. The sample of one 
thousand registration cards showed 685 women and only 315 











ToTAL ADULT CIRCULATION By Days ‘four WeeKxs 
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men, a ratio of more than two to one. These facts suggested the 
possibility of a wide discrepancy in the male and female popula- 
tion of Hinsdale, but the 1930 United States census invalidates 
this assumption. Of the total population the sex distribution is: 
male 3,212, female 3,711. But for present purposes a more ac- 
curate description of the population is contained in the figures 
for persons fifteen years of age and over. These figures are: 
male 2,366, female 2,840. Although the adult women outnum- 
ber the men by 474, this difference is not sufficient to account 
for the great discrepancy in circulation to the two sexes. 

The division of borrowers according to sex constituted a first 
step in analyzing library use. But further steps were readily in- 
dicated by the nature of the data, and thus the next procedure 
consisted of an analysis of circulation by occupational groups. 

Who uses the public library? The American public library 
has long prided itself upon its essential democracy, its open-door 
attitude to all social and economic classes or groups without 
special favor. The extent to which various elements in the pop- 
ulation avail themselves of library service depends essentially 
upon two things: their own inclination to use the library, and 
the library’s ability to satisfy the demands for the reading mat- 
ter desired. The books withdrawn during the period of investi- 
gation were distributed to the occupational groups as indicated 
in Table II. 

It is at once clearly apparent that students and housewives 
account for the bulk of the adult circulation. These two groups 
alone borrowed about 68 per cent of the adult books circulated. 
But Table II, to be properly interpreted, must be studied to- 
gether with Table III, which indicates the relation between 
adult circulation and population distribution. From the latter 
it is plain that the housewives as a group occupy a dominant po- 
sition, since they constitute 31.4 per cent of the community 
population. As a group they would naturally be expected to 
form a large part of the library patronage. 

As for the students, they are characteristically at the stage 
when reading occupies probably a more important place in their 
lives than it will at any other time. External incentives are 
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plentifully available and competition for students’ time is prob- 
ably less intense than it will be during subsequent years. 


TABLE II 


Apu_t CircuLaTion By OccupaTIONAL Groups* 








Percentage 





Agriculture, fishing, forestry. . 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries 
Transportation and communication 
Trade... 

Public service... . 

Professional service 

Clerical occupations. . 
Domestic and personal service 
Students 

Housewives 

Miscellaneous and not given 
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* Classification adopted by United States Census. 


TABLE III 


ComparISON OF ADULT REGISTRATION AND DIsTRIBUTION 
oF PopuLaTion* 








Percentage of Percentage of 
Registration /|Adult Population 





Housewives. . . 31 
Students. , 13 
Agriculture, fishing, and forestry . 
Manufacturing and mechanical industries... 
Transportation and communication 


Public service 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service. 
Clerical occupations. 
Unknown. . 


—-P CODD O HAS 





100.0 ° 











* The population figures on this table are approximations at best. They are based on 
J 


a special report supplie by the Census Bureau, but no data covering the classifications 
“housewives,” “students,” and “clerical workers” were available. The figures here given 
for these classes are derivative. Although they are probably slightly inaccurate, they do 
indicate the general tendency. 
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But the housewives actually use the library considerably 
more than might normally be expected, if expectation be based 
on population distribution. Whereas the housewives make up 
31.4 per cent of the adult population, they account for 37.8 per 
cent of the registration, and for 36.9 per cent of the circulation 
during the four-week period. As with the students, so with the 
housewives the factor of available time is undoubtedly impor- 
tant. 

It might well be, too, that the very competitors for their time 
(motion pictures, women’s clubs, social responsibilities, to men- 
tion but three) act as incentives to reading. Such incentives, if 
at all present in the lives of their husbands, are certainly not 
nearly so intense. Whether or not these interpretations are ac- 
cepted, one cannot doubt the fact of greater library use on the 
part of students and housewives. 

The comparison of occupational distribution in the commu- 
nity with occupational distribution of the library’s users is an 
important one, and deserves close attention. It is possible to 
base this comparison on the actual users of the library during 
the period of investigation, but a better basis is the adult regis- 
tration, even though it is well known that library registration 
and library use often show a wide discrepancy. However, since 
the use during the one month of the study by groups other than 
students and housewives was so small, it was feared that some 
injustice might result. If Table III errs, it is on the side of con- 
servatism; that is to say, groups are credited with using the li- 
brary more frequently than they actually do, and the discrep- 
ancy between occupational distribution and library use is ac- 
tually much greater than it appears to be. Figure 2 shows graph- 
ically the discrepancies between registration and population dis- 
tribution. 

It is at once apparent from Table III that the housewives and 
students are represented in the library population to a much 
greater extent than they are in the general population. Reasons 
for this have already been suggested. The only other identified 
group which shows this tendency is that containing the profes- 
sional element of the community. The female section of this 
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group is overwhelmingly composed of teachers and nurses; the 
male section shows no preponderance of any one element with 
the possible exception of lawyers. The reasons for the small 
representation in the registration of the other major categories 
are beyond the scope of the present investigation, although the 
philosophical question of the library’s obligation to such groups 
as do not voluntarily come is a perennial one. 


TABLE IV 


OccupaTIONAL DisTRIBUTION OF 1,000 REGISTRANTS IN Two 
New York BrancueEs AND HINSDALE 
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A very interesting series of comparisons is made possible by 
introducing registration figures from two New York branches. 
These figures are taken from Table I of Waples’ article in the 
Library quarterly,‘ and are presented together with the Hinsdale 
registration data in Table IV. Perhaps the one outstanding bit 
of evidence that appears in Table IV is the large proportion of 
housewives registered in Hinsdale as compared with the two 


4 Loc. cit. 
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New York branches. The probable explanation of the difference 
is the superior intellectual and financial status of the Hinsdale 
women, responsible alike for more time and greater inclination 
toread. The second item of interest is the smaller representation 
of students in the Hinsdale distribution. An obvious explana- 
tion lies in the fact that the New York branches are located in 
school neighborhoods, and, as Waples suggests, may be “‘assum- 
ing a responsibility properly charged to the school.”s In Hins- 














TABLE V 
Aputt Circu.ation sy Ace Groups 

Number of Percentage of 
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Borrowed Circulation 
14 and under. -“ 211 g.1 
i ee are 958 22.9 
ee 280 6.7 
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‘ dale the students make up a smaller proportion of the registra- 
tion simply because there are fewer of them. In relation to their 
numbers they are very well represented (see discussion above). 
Other variations in occupational representation are explicable in 
terms of the makeup of the communities involved. 

The next analysis of library population suggested by the data 
was in terms of age. Table V shows the numerical and propor- 
tional distribution of the borrowers from the adult collection. 
The key to this table is furnished in part by the preceding anal- 
ysis, that in terms of occupation. There it was shown that stu- 
dents and housewives clearly dominated the library’s borrowing 


5 Loc. cit. 
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personnel. The student group is undoubtedly represented in the 
fifteen-nineteen age class, and this class accounts for more 
than one-fifth of the loans. The student status might also be 
assigned, with reservations, to the two other groups below 
twenty-five years of age. 

The next major age groups represented come between twenty- 
five and thirty-nine, the borrowers in this range accounting for 
36.3 per cent of the loans. All persons over forty-five years of 
age account for one-fifth of the total circulation. 


TABLE VI 


CoMPARISON BETWEEN Lisrary Loans By AGE OF 
Borrowers AND AGE DisTRIBUTION OF 
GENERAL AbDULT PoPpuLaTION 














Percentage of 
A Population Percentage of 
se (Omitting All | Adult Loans 
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10-14 10.1 s.1 
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20-24 10.2 6.7 
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45-54 . 13.4 9-5 
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As before, so here it is desirable to compare the age distribu- 
tion of the library borrowers with that of the general adult popu- 
lation, and this comparison is made in Table VI and Figure 3. 
The population figures are based on the 1930 census. 

The age distribution of the general population is about as one 
would expect. Between the ages of ten and forty-four there is a 
fairly even distribution, and after forty-five there is a rapid 
thinning out. This tendency is also discernible in the figures 
covering the circulation for the four-week period of investiga- 
tion. Except for the fifteen-nineteen category, the proportion 
of individuals in each age group represented in the circulation is 
remarkably similar to the proportion represented in each age 
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group of the general population. This is clearly evident in Fig- 
ure 3, where each bar is nearly of the same length as its fellow, 
except in the case of the second pair. As already suggested, this 
exception is probably accounted for by the heavy use made of 
the library by students. 

It should be noted that we have tacitly assumed that the dis- 
tribution of the library population could be based on the dis- 
tribution of loans. Theoretically, this is fallacious, for one wom- 
an may have borrowed thirty books and one man only five, yet 
according to the method used we would assume that women are 
represented six times as often as are men, whereas they are 
equally represented. However, the method is justified by the 
fact that the great mass of the library population, regardless of 
criteria used to differentiate them (sex, occupation, or age) bor- 
row few books, and the unevenness suggested by the example 
given is canceled out when the groups are taken as a whole. 

The discussion to this point has been largely concerned with 
the groups of persons, in terms of sex, occupation, and age, who 
borrowed books from the library during the period of the inves- 
tigation. Circulation figures have been considered only in rela- 
tion to the daily and weekly trends; no attempt has so far been 
made to analyze the circulation into types of literature. In ac- 
cordance with conventional practice, the Hinsdale Library regu- 
larly maintains records of adult and juvenile, fiction and non- 
fiction circulation, but with the type of record maintained dur- 
ing the period of the investigation, it was a relatively simple 
matter to study the circulation in greater detail. 

The first division was into fiction and non-fiction. For the 
four weeks the circulation consisted of 2,700 fiction and 1,478 
non-fiction. The proportions were 64.6 per cent, and 35.4 per 
cent, respectively. It is interesting to compare these proportions 
with those based on the annual adult circulation of the library. 
The proportions for the five years, 1929-33, are given in Table 
VII. 

From these figures it is clear that the four weeks’ circulation is 
typical of the general circulation pattern of the library, con- 
ceived in terms of fiction and non-fiction. During the period of 
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the investigation the reading of fiction was slightly lower than 
during any of the last five years, but it is probable that the 
somewhat heavier fiction reading during the summer months 
would make up the difference. 

It is worth noting that the proportion of fiction circulation is 
far below what might normally be expected in a town of Hins- 
dale’s size. Of twenty-eight libraries in the state serving a com- 
parable population (5,001~-7,500) Hinsdale ranks third in the 
low proportion of fiction circulation. Another comparison was 
made with the standard adopted for the New York libraries 


TABLE VII 


Fiction AND Non-FICTION 
DistRIBUTION, 1929-33 
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serving a population of 5,001-7,500. This standard states that 
not less than 20 per cent of the circulation shall be non-fiction, 
whereas Hinsdale’s non-fiction circulation during the investiga- 
tion was 35.4 per cent. 

It is clear, however, that in Hinsdale, as elsewhere, fiction 
constitutes the bulk of the circulation, even though the propor- 
tion is not so great as it is in libraries of comparable, or even 
larger, size. It is therefore of some importance to analyze the 
fiction circulation in greater detail than is usually attempted, 
with a view to determining what types of fiction were borrowed 
and by what population groups. 

The classification of fiction according to literary quality is by 
no means a simple matter. The line from the worst book to the 
best book is composed of literally infinite gradations. No one 
would seriously question the superiority of Willa Cather to 
Temple Bailey, but to establish finer distinctions would involve 
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endless disagreement. Who shall say whether Harold Bell 
Wright is a poorer writer than Temple Bailey, or whether Pearl 
Buck is a better writer than Willa Cather? But fortunately for 
our purposes it was unnecessary to make such distinctions. The 
classification of fiction used in the Hinsdale study was threefold 
and perhaps a bit arbitrary. The classes into which the fiction 
was divided consisted of: 

. Works of standard authors—Dickens, Hugo, Hardy, Conrad, et al. 


I 
2. Modern good—Cather, Buck, Sinclair Lewis, et ai. 
3. Modern light—mystery and detective, Western, and love stories 


An occasional question would arise concerning the group to 
which a certain author or title should be assigned, but such 


TABLE VIII 


Quauitative Distripution oF Fiction CircuLation By Sex 


























Men Women Botu 
{ 
Number Percentage Number Percentage Number Percentage 
Standard. 64 8.1 131 6.8 195 7.2 
Good modern 358 45.5 I ,033 $4.0 1,391 ss. 
Light modern 365 46.4 749 39.2 1,114 41.3 
Total... 787 100.0 1,913 100.0 2,700 100.0 























cases were so few in number that a decision in either direction 
would not affect the general proportional distribution to a sig- 
nificant extent. Table VIII shows the distribution of fiction. 
The predominance of the women in the library’s fiction cir- 
culation is at once evident; they are responsible for 70.8 per cent 
of the circulation of this type of literature. This, however, 
should not be taken to mean that the men compensate for their 
relatively light fiction reading by borrowing heavily from the 
non-fiction sections. Actually, the men’s fiction withdrawals 
constitute 61.6 per cent of all the books they withdrew; for the 
women, the fiction proportion is 66 per cent. In other words, the 
dominance of the women in the fiction circulation is a reflection 
of their dominance in the total circulation. They borrowed more 
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fiction than the men s.~ply because they borrowed more of 
everything. 

Leaving, then, the relative quantities of fiction withdrawals 
by men and women, we shall consider the proportions of the 
three types of fiction borrowed by each sex. The outstanding 
fact here is the strong preference of the women for the modern 
good, this category accounting for more than half of the fiction 
they borrowed. On the other hand, the men’s choices were al- 
most evenly divided between the good and the light. This is 
especially interesting in view of the claim so often made (un- 
doubtedly with reason) that many women select the books their 
husbands read. If so, we are faced with the amusing possibility 
that the women select a better type of literature for their hus- 
bands than their husbands select for themselves! This suggests 
once more the necessity of determining the relationship between 
books withdrawn and books read. We are on safer ground when 
we omit sex distinctions entirely and consider merely the with- 
drawals as such (see the last column of Table VIII). A slight 
majority is held by the good modern, which, as a class, repre- 
sents the single most important element in the library’s circula- 
tion. 

A word should be said about the low ranking of the works of 
standard authors. From the relatively insignificant use made of 
them, it would seem that there is very little demand for this 
type of literature, or else that sources other than the library are 
depended upon for it. Surely the library itself is not remiss in 
supplying the works of standard authors; if anything, its collec- 
tion is considerably above the ordinary. Whether the small use 
of standard novels is typical of other libraries, it is, of course, 
difficult to say; but if it is, then the importance of the public li- 
brary as a source for such material is probably limited. 

To revert now to the more popular categories, it is of some in- 
terest to note the authors whose books were borrowed most ex- 
tensively. From the good modern, these authors and the num- 
ber of loans representing each were as follows: 


6 Upon presenting these findings at a Hinsdale public meeting, the writer was told 
by several people that the home library was used as a source for standard novels. 
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John Galsworthy Edna Ferber 

Booth Tarkington........  ; Louise Miln 

Willa Cather .... 33 Bess Streeter Aldrich...... 
Mazo de la Roche... .... 29 Dorothy Canfield 

Pearl Buck. . .... 28 Horace Walpole.......... 
Warwick Deeping........._ 27 Martha Ostenso 


But loyalty to specific authors is even more evident in the 
light modern class. Consider, for example, the following record: 
Mary Roberts Rinehart... 62 Grace S. Richmond 
Kathleen Norris . 49 Edgar Wallace 
E. Phillips Oppenheim.... 49 Joseph Fletcher. 
Zane Grey....... 47 Earl Derr Biggers.... 
James Oliver Curwood.... 46 Temple Bailey. 


These names and figures are, of course, influenced by a num- 
ber of things, of greatest importance being the number of books 
each author has written. From the standpoint of library serv- 
ice, the important figures are contained in Table VIII. Even 
though the most popular single author is a writer of mystery 
stories, this type of literature is considerably less popular in the 
Hinsdale library than that represented by the better literature. 

The population groups represented in the fiction circulation 
will be described shortly; attention is next directed to the rela- 
tive popularity of the Dewey non-fiction classes. As already 
pointed out, fiction so largely dominates the circulation that to 
consider any one non-fiction class in relation to the entire circu- 
lation is to recognize its insignificance. Thus, biography, the 
class having a larger circulation than any other non-fiction, ac- 
counted for less than 7 per cent of the total circulation. From 
the standpoint of total library service, such comparison is not 
unfair, but it does not allow a satisfactory comparison between 
various classes of non-fiction. To facilitate the latter, Table IX 
was constructed, omitting fiction altogether from consideration 
and using the total of the non-fiction circulation, 1,478, as the 
basis for the percentage computations. The same data are 
graphically presented in Figure 4. 

Most of the classes isolated on Table IX were selected be- 
cause they represented “concentration areas” in the non-fiction 
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circulation. It may, however, be contended that the classes are 
uneven. For example, economics, 330-339, represents one-tenth 
as many numbers as does science, 500-$99. This contention is 
not valid, for the Dewey divisions were not intended to repre- 
sent equal numerical units. Table IX is presented simply to 
point out the more important fields of non-fiction reading and to 
permit the comparison of such reading between the sexes. 


TABLE IX 


DistriBuTION OF Non-Fiction CiRCULATION, BY SEX 
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It is at once apparent that three fields dominate the non- 
fiction circulation among both men and women. Biographies 
and travel books are, not unexpectedly, the most popular, and 
somewhat surprising strength is shown by the fine-arts classifi- 
cation. These three groups together account for half the non- 
fiction circulation. All three deserve a much closer study than is 
usually accorded them. Even a cursory inquiry reveals reasons 
for the strong positions of two of them, without any reference 
whatever to reader interest in travel and fine arts as such. The 
strength of biography is probably due to reader interest, women 
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exhibiting a slightly greater preference, although unusual 
strength in the library’s holdings in biography must certainly be 
a contributing cause. The books classified ordinarily under the 
travel and fine-arts divisions include so many that contain much 
more than accounts of travel or discussions of the fine arts that a 
considerably closer classification is necessary before analysis of 
reader preference can be very incisive. In Hinsdale, for example, 
the prominence of the fine-arts division is accounted for to a 
great extent by the heavy circulation of books on games, enter- 
tainment, sports, and gardening, none of which is properly a 
“fine art.” 

The circulation of other divisions of non-fiction is indicated in 
Table IX. Together they make up 49.5 per cent of the library’s 
non-fiction circulation; broken down into subdivisions, the 
prominence of any one with reference to the others is not sig- 
nificant. Indications of sex preference are negligible in nearly 
all cases. 

In tabulating the non-fiction circulation, the greatest amount 
of subdivision was carried out for the 300-399 class. This class 
was broken down to tenths, and the circulation to men and 
women in each tenth was recorded. In the light of the claim so 
consistently advanced in recent years that people were reading 
about the problems induced by the depression, it is interesting 
to examine how extensive reading in classes covering such prob- 
lems was. This is shown in Table X. 

A superficial] examination of this table would seem to bear out 
the claim, for the sub-class economics (the important one in this 
connection) is far ahead of the others in circulation. However, 
in relation to the total non-fiction circulation it is not outstand- 
ing, accounting for only 3.7 per cent, and in relation to the total 
circulation, it is altogether insignificant, since it represents but 
1.3 per cent. In other words, with this class omitted entirely 
from the record, the essential pattern of library circulation is 
hardly changed at all. It would be interesting to know how the 
experience of other libraries compares with that of Hinsdale; it 
may be that data on circulation as carefully collected as were 
those at Hinsdale would lead to a totally contrary conclusion. 
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But such data have not as yet been gathered; until they are, it 
is well to bear in mind, in the first place, that Hinsdale had the 
books covering the depression, and facilities available so that 
any resident could easily satisfy whatever curiosity he felt about 
the subject. The 330-339 collection alone contains 105 titles, of 
which Salter’s Recovery, Chase’s New Deal, Kemmerer On Mon- 
ey, and Simond’s 4 B C of War Debts were typical of the more 
recent acquisitions at the time the study was made. In the sec- 
ond place, Hinsdale’s general cultural level is undoubtedly high- 


TABLE X 


CircuLaTION OF Books IN THE 300 Dewey CtassiFIcaTION, BY SEX 
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er than that of most towns of its size. In the light of these two 
facts, and in the absence of contradictory evidence, one may well 
ask if, throughout the country at large, with inferior libraries 
and lower cultural levels, the library is depended upon to a great 
extent for books attempting to explain contemporary problems. 
Probably no one answer would apply in all cases. It is alto- 
gether likely that in certain communities at certain times the li- 
brary has been an important source for such books, but the evi- 
dence suggests a strong probability that this condition is by no 
means general. 

The general pattern of total circulation in Hinsdale, both with 
respect to sex and occupational groups using the library, and 
with respect to the type of literature borrowed, has now been 
presented. It is not without interest to see these two aspects of 
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library service in relation to each other; to ask, in other words, 
who, in terms of specific population groups, borrowed what 
books from the public library? 

In presenting the evidence on this point we shall follow the 
classification of books adopted earlier in the discussion. Thus, 
to begin with fiction, we may ask, who borrowed the works of 
standard authors? 

Of the 64 loans of this type of literature, exactly one-half 
went to students. The 32 loans to students were widely dis- 
tributed to different individuals, 27 persons being represented. 
The remaining 32 loans were made to a wide variety of occupa- 
tional groups, with only the engineers having more than a single 
representative. The engineers had 5, and together they bor- 
rowed g books. 

Student use of standards is again outstanding in the loans 
made to women. Of 131 loans of books classified as standard, 
over half, almost 53 per cent, were made to students. Again a 
large number of individuals make up the borrowers, with 50 
students borrowing 69 books. The housewives come second with 
39 loans to 27 individuals. The students and housewives to- 
gether borrowed over four-fifths of the standards loaned to 
women. Considering the loans of standards to men and women 
together, students and housewives account for 72 per cent of the 
total. 

When we come to a consideration of the borrowers of light 
fiction we again encounter the predominence of the student and 
housewife categories, but with a considerably smaller discrep- 
ancy between the two groups. Were it not for the fact that the 
student category includes both sexes while “housewives” is lim- 
ited to one, the priority in the reading of light fiction would be- 
long to the latter. This analysis was based on a sample of 322 
loans by women (43 per cent of the light reading matter bor- 
rowed by women) and 174 loans by the men (48 per cent of all 
light reading borrowed by the men); or a total sample of 496 
(about 45 per cent). This sample consisted of the titles by au- 
thors represented by at least ten loans, and was thus not alto- 
gether random; but for present purposes it is quite satisfactory. 
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Of the 322 loans to women considered in the sample, 150, or 47 
per cent, were made to housewives. Female students borrowed 
ninety-six books in this category, or 30 per cent. Together, 
housewives and students accounted for 77 per cent of the light 
fiction loans to women. Among the men, students led with 
ninety loans, or 52 per cent of the total circulation of light fic- 
tion to men. Omitting sex distinctions, 37} per cent of the total 
light-fiction circulation represented in the sample went to stu- 
dents and 30 per cent to housewives. The remaining 32} per 
cent was widely scattered among many different occupational 
groups. 

Who read specific authors of light fiction? This question is 
answered in the following list. Only the most popular authors 
are included, and only occupational groups represented by three 
or more loans. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart (62 loans) 
30 Students (20 women, Io men) 
15 Housewives 
3 Stenographers 
Kathleen Norris (49 loans) 
20 Students (17 women, 3 men) 
20 Housewives 
E. Phillips Oppenheim (49 loans) 
10 Students (5 women, 5 men) 
15 Housewives 
5 Dentists 
5 Salesmen 
Zane Grey (47 loans) 
27 Students (8 women, 19 men) 
7 Housewives 
4 Nurses 
James Oliver Curwood (46 loans) 
23 Students (5 women, 18 men) 
5 Housewives 
4 Nurses 
4 Maids 
4 Telephone operators 


Other authors popular with students were: Earl Derr Big- 
gers, Edgar Wallace, Gene Stratton Porter, and S. S. Van Dine. 
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Authors widely selected by housewives included Temple Bailey, 
Joseph Fletcher, and Grace Richmond. 

We have already noted that the distribution of good modern 
fiction constitutes the major circulation activity of the Hinsdale 
Library, and that housewives and students together make up by 
far the largest segment of library patronage. Hence it is reason- 
able to expect these two groups to loom largest among the bor- 
rowers of good modern fiction. Limiting the analysis to the bor- 
rowers of the works of twenty-five authors (the sample consisting 
of 41 per cent of the good modern fiction loans to women and 36 
per cent of the loans to men), the importance of housewives and 
students in the pattern of circulation is clearly apparent, espe- 
cially among the women. The housewives and female students 
account for 82 per cent of the circulation (housewives 57 per 
cent; students 25 per cent). The male students are about as 
prominent in the circulation to males as are the women students 
in the circulation to women, accounting for 24 per cent. The bor- 
rowers of the remaining 76 per cent are very widely scattered, al- 
most all groups within the community contributing to the total. 

The authors of good modern fiction whose works were most 


widely read and the major groups borrowing the titles were as 
follows: 


John Galsworthy (40 loans) 
17 Housewives 
g Students (2 women, 7 men) 
Booth Tarkington (39 loans) 
9g Housewives 
19 Students (16 women, 3 men) 
Willa Cather (33 loans) 
10 Housewives 
18 Students (16 women, 2 men) 
3 Teachers 
Mazo De La Roche (29 loans) 
16 Housewives 
8 Students (all women) 
Pearl Buck (28 loans) 
11 Housewives 
8 Students (5 women, 3 men) 
3 Teachers 
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Warwick Deeping (27 loans) 
17 Housewives 
Edna Ferber (26 loans) 
y Housewives 
11 Students (9 women, 2 men) 


Finally, who borrows the library’s non-fiction? Once again 
the presence of the housewives and students is felt, for they far 
surpass all other groups in the quantity of non-fiction borrowed. 
Of biography, the class of non-fiction having the largest circula- 
tion (291), they accounted for 68 per cent of the titles loaned, 
the housewives borrowing 103 and the students 94. Thirteen 
biographies were loaned to teachers, all women; other groups 
borrowed from one to eight. 

Other classes of non-fiction which were borrowed in large 
numbers by students and housewives (they lead in the circula- 
tion of every class) are indicated in the following data: 

Travel 

97 Housewives 

18 Students (women) 

29 Students (men) 
Drama 

16 Housewives 

42 Students (women) 

18 Students (men) 
Applied science 

26 Housewives 

g Students (women) 

20 Students (men) 
Economics 

22 Housewives 

3 Students (women) 

7 Students (men) 


Early in the discussion the registration figures of the library 
were cited. Having now completed the description and analysis 
of circulation during the four-week period, it is of some interest 
to determine what proportion of the registration was represent- 
ed in the circulation records. The number of borrowers during 
the investigation and the average number of books withdrawn 


by each are given in Table XI. 
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The “average individual,” in the sense of most numerous, did 












































































not, of course, borrow books in anything like these per capita 
figures. The great mass of the people borrowed only one or two 
and relatively few individuals borrowed very heavily. Tables 
XII and XIII indicate the numbers and kinds of books bor- . 
rowed by the individuals making greatest use of the library. j 
TABLE XI 
| Men Women Both 
| 
Total number of loans... . 1,291 2,887 4,178 
Total number of borrowers. . . 348 678 1,026 
Per capita loans........ 3-71 4.26 4.07 
TABLE XII 
Heavy Borrowers (15 Booxs or More): Men 
Numer or Booxs Borrowep 
Ra Ixpivipu A 
= weaieannas - Standard wet Light Non- | Total 
Fiction Fiction Fiction Fiction | _ 
See Dentist 40 R 8 um 6] 6 «(47 
2. Student 16 5 18 I 24 
3 Sales manager 45 6 15 ae 21 
4-5 Electrical engi-| 34 3 5 12 20 
ms neer 
4-5. Student 14 II 8 I 20 
ee Publisher 45 II 8 19 
Pe Accountant 42 4 5 9 18 
8. Teacher 33 8 5 4 17 
9.5 Student 17 6 3 7 16 
9.5. Engineer 25 2 ep See ieee 16 
33... Student 16 I 3 8 3 15 
12. Sales manager 37 pick aerate 1 4 4 15 
12. Salesman 70 | 5 9 I 1S 
II] 
This, then, completes the presentation of the evidence con- 
cerning the use of the Hinsdale Public Library during the four- 
week period of intensive study. We shall not attempt at this 
time to analyze the findings from the standpoint of their impli- 
cations concerning the social importance of the library or of 
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their meaning in terms of library policy and practice, although 
such an analysis may be undertaken at a later date. Meanwhile, 
a short summary of the facts indicated by the study is append- 
ed. 

1. A single week was found to be sufficient for recording gross 
library activity during the busy season, but smaller units (a 














TABLE XIII 
Heavy Borrowers (15 Booxs or More): Women 
Numper or Boos Borrowep 
RANK INDIVIDUAL Ace Good . ? 

‘Fiction | Modern | yiction | Fiction | Total 
I Housewife 25 4 13 2 14 33 
2 Housewife 50 pane 13 5 12 jo 
3 Housewife 24 I 21 4 2 28 
4-5 Housewife 32 14 4 1 19 
4-5 Home girl 35 8 8 3 19 
6 Housewife 45 4 13 I 18 
8.5 Housewife 60 10 6 1 17 
8.5 Housewife 55 14 a eee 17 
8.5 Student 17 1 4 7 5 17 
8.5 Housewife 4° 6 11 17 
14.5 Housewife 79 3 7 6 16 
14.5 Maid 35 5 9 2 16 
14.5 Student 17 6 10 16 
14.5 Housewife 30 I 6 2 7 16 
14.5 Housewife 30 2 3 I 10 16 
14.5 Housewife 28 4 5 7 16 
14.5 Housewife 32 2 10 4 16 
14.5 Housewife 35 I ae Preece 16 
19.5 Home girl 70 9 2 4 15 
19.5 Housewife 40 I 3 2 9 1S 


























day, or part of a day) are unsatisfactory. Whether this generali- 
zation would be true for libraries in larger cities would have to 
be established by further investigation. 

2. Women are represented in the library patronage out of all 
proportion to their presence in the general population. Whether 
they actually read more than men is not known. 

3. Housewives and students easily account for the great bulk 
of library circulation. ' 
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4. The age groups most often found among the library pa- 
trons are fifteen to nineteen and twenty-five to thirty-nine. 

5. Fiction makes up two-thirds of the circulation. When fic- 
tion was classified into standard, good modern, and light mod- 
ern, it was found that good modern had the heaviest circulation, 
light modern next heaviest, and standard the least. The women 
borrowed more good modern, both actually and proportionally, 
than did the men. 

6. From the non-fiction shelves were taken 35.4 per cent of 
the books borrowed; of these, biography, travel, and fine arts 
were the major categories represented. 

7. Economics, although having a better representation in the 
circulation than any other social science category, figured very 
lightly in the pattern of library service. 

8. As in the general circulation so in specific classes, students 
and housewives make up the large borrowing classes. 

g. The average number of loans to each borrower for the four 
weeks was 4.07; however, the distribution was badly skewed, in 
that the great bulk of the library patrons borrowed only one or 
two books, and a few people borrowed very heavily. 

Finally, it is well to bear in mind that the evidence presented 
is limited to only one aspect of library service, the lending of 
books from the adult collection. The consideration of other li- 
brary services—reference work, work with children and schools, 
promotional activities, etc.—is no less important to an adequate 
appraisal of the value of the institution. Whatever appraisal is 
undertaken on the basis of the facts here presented must there- 
fore be necessarily limited. It is to be hoped that studies of 
other phases of library work will merit the attention of students 
and the co-operation of libraries. 

Leon CaRNOVSKY 


GrapuaTE Liprary SCHOOL 
University or CuHicaco 
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THE NEED FOR A COMPREHENSIVE CHECK- 
LIST BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERICAN 
STATE PUBLICATIONS 


WITH AN OUTLINE OF AVAILABLE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RE- 
SOURCES AND SUGGESTIONS OF RULES To BE 
OBSERVED IN THE WorK 


CHANGING STATUS OF AMERICAN STATE DOCUMENTS 


HE official publications of American states have ac- 

quired a new significance during the last two decades. 

This is due to a number of developments. First, in the 
social sciences, emphasis has shifted from authority and exten- 
sive use of secondary and theoretical materials to the use of orig- 
inal data—primary sources. This shift was so pronounced that 
the holdings of primary source materials in AmericanLibraries 
were discovered to be inadequate as a basis for research, and in 
1929 the Social Science Research Council formally made the 
preservation of research materials one of the major objectives in 
its future program. As one method of realizing this objective, it 
initiated the State Document Center Plan. This, among other 
things, aimed directly in each state at a more systematic and 
thorough collection and preservation of American state docu- 
" ments in strategic geographical and scholarly centers. 

Second, American state publications have acquired a new sig- 
nificance because their content has been enriched. Govern- 
ments have entered upon scientific research on a large scale, and 
in their publications have made available findings which, on the 
one hand, are indispensable to the pure scientist, and on the 
_other hand, because of the application of scientific methods to 
concrete problems, are of practical value in nearly every walk of 
life. 

Third, with the rapid growth in the complexity of modern so- 
cial and industrial life, government itself—or public adminis- 
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tration in the broad sense—has become a problem calling for 
continuous, serious research as a basis for effective legislative, 
administrative, and executive action. This is clearly indicated 
in the multiplication of governmental research agencies and leg- 
islative-reference bureaus. To make the efficiency and economy 
movement in governmental matters realistic, such research must 
be deeply rooted in the official publications, and these must be 
readily accessible. Even in university courses on state govern- 
ment, textbooks dealing with the formal and structural aspects 
of government are being abandoned, and reference is made to 
the primary records of the activities of American state govern- 
ments. This is done with a view of discovering and understand- 
ing what the changing human needs are that should be served 
through governmental processes, and how these processes can 
be organized to meet these needs efficiently and economically. 

This new appreciation of the importance of American state 
publications, and the demand that adequate collections be ac- 
cessible for research, has meant that research libraries have had 
to swing on to a level of greater document activity. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE CHECK-LIST BIBLIOGRAPHY ACUTE 


This increased activity has made libraries aware of the fact 
that American state publications cannot play the réle that they 
should play, in view of this larger recognition of their value, un- 
less more effective bibliographical aids can be provided. Li- 
braries are now hampered in many ways. In their acquisition 
activities there is the difficulty of discovering what has been 
published by state governments and for which periods the state 
serials were issued. So acute is the need for this information in 
acquisition work that the Public Document Clearing House 
found it desirable to prepare a check-list of American state ses- 
sion laws before attempting to operate its exchange of these pub- 
lications. 

Research libraries that desire to build up competent collec- 
tions of American state publications for either a given area or 
subject find it wasteful of time and frequently impossible to use 
the available tools in an effort to discover what is extant, and 
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then to inventory their holdings to determine what is needed. 
In cataloging state documents, libraries are indulging in waste- 
ful duplication of effort and, frequently, more or less fruitless 
efforts in trying to ascertain the terminal dates and functions 
served by state serial publications. In like manner, in reference 
and research work, many hidden treasures in American state 
publications remain undiscovered for want of analyticals and 
indexes, to say nothing of elementary check-lists showing what 


was published. 


LIMITATIONS OF EXISTING BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 


The active development of the State Document Center Plan 
has made librarians and resei:sch workers appreciate more fully 
how inadequate the existing bibliographical apparatus is for 
American state publications. Bowker’s State publications, while 
highly useful to librarians in taking inventory of their holdings, 
listed state publications down to about 1900 only. It was Mr. 
Bowker’s announced plan that it was to be only “‘a provisional 
list.” The limited resources at his command made it impossible 
for him to make the list as complete and accurate as is desirable, 
both in entries and in bibliographical notes. 

Hasse’s monumental Index of economic material in documents 
of the states of the United States is of exceptional bibliographical 
value as a subject index to the publications of the states for 
which it was published. But it was issued for only thirteen 
states, and lists their publications only down to 1904. Its or- 
ganization, while admirable for reference work, is not well 
adapted to checking holdings as a basis for acquisition work. 

The Monthly list of state publications, issued by the Document 
Division of the Library of Congress, is highly useful in discover- 
ing to some extent what is published currently by the several 
states, and also as an aid in cataloging. Nevertheless, its ar- 
rangement renders it impractical as a means for making an in- 
ventory of holdings of a library for the twenty-four-year period 

-for which it has been published. Since it is issued monthly with- 
out any accumulation, a library desiring to complete its hold- 
ings for the publications of a given state department would have 
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to check the 274 monthly releases to discover what had been 
published. Moreover, the monthly list is essentially an acces- 
sion list of the Library of Congress, and is known to be far from 
complete as a list of the official publications of the various states. 
For serial entries, all too frequently it does not show the begin- 
ning or termination of the title. 

The printed cards of the Library of Congress are another val- 
uable bibliographical tool for American state publications, but 
these entries have practically the same limitations as those in 
the Monthly list. The former contain more bibliographical in- 
formation than the latter, but they are issued for fewer entries 
than appear in the latter. All too frequently the printed cards 
for serials represent only a title entry, since they do not contain 
initial or terminal dates. Despite these limitations of the 
printed cards, they have great value and should be used, as will 
be indicated below, as a provisional list for the proposed bibli- 
ography. 

In the foregoing statement, the writer has no desire to dis- 
credit the bibliographical tools referred to. They have their 
merits and would be useful in preparing a comprehensive check- 
list. But they are not adequate for the purposes that must be 
served now, if libraries are to deal efficiently with American 
state publications. That the preceding statement represents 
the experience and conviction of persons who have been work- 
ing with American state publications with the hope of building 
up competent collections and of utilizing them efficiently in 
reference and research work is borne out by letters that the 
writer received in response to a circular letter from state li- 
brarians, teachers of courses on public documents in library 
schools, and document librarians in the larger research libraries. 
This letter was sent out to determine the kind of index, bibliog- 
raphy, or check-list needed to give librarians and scholars a bet- 
ter command over American state documents, and to discover 
existing bibliographical resources that could be used in the prep- 
aration of such an aid. The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that what is needed is a comprehensive check-list of these docu- 
ments, combined with the necessary bibliographical informa- 
tion. 
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In sending out the circular letter referred to above to state 
librarians and document librarians, an attempt was made not 
merely to discover the kind of check-list or bibliography needed 
but to discover existing resources in the form of special or partial 
bibliographies or card catalogs in the various states that might 
be drawn upon, if a comprehensive project covering state pub- 
lications were undertaken. The replies indicate that in prac- 
tically every state there exist bibliographical resources for the 
publications of each respective state. These resources could be 
used to good advantage in the manner suggested below. Some 
of the existing resources are listed in Appendix A entitled “Bib- 
liographies, catalogs, check-lists, etc., of American state publi- 
cations.” 

An examination of a large number of these special or partial 
bibliographies and catalogs of the official publications of the 
various states disclosed an amazing lack of uniformity in form 
and completeness of entry and of bibliographical information. 
All too frequently vital bibliographical information is omitted. 
This suggested the need for compiling a set of rules outlining the 
minimum standards that should be observed in preparing check- 
lists and bibliographies of state publications. Moreover, as 
chairman of the Public Documents Committee of the American 
Library Association, the writer has received numerous requests 
during the past two years for a set of such rules. The need for 
a clear definition of the essentials in bibliographies of official 
state publications has been especially acute during the past year, 
since in a number of states preparation of such bibliographies is 
being attempted with CWA help. 

The acuteness of this need has led the writer to prepare the 
set of rules outlined in Appendix B, “Rules for preparing check- 
list bibliographies of American state publications.” They repre- 
sent a co-operative enterprise in which a large number of docu- 
ment librarians (especially catalogers) have participated, in- 
cluding, among others, the Catalog Section of the Chicago Li- 
brary Club, those responsible for the cataloging of documents at 
the Library of Congress, and the Public Documents Committee 
of the American Library Association. The rules as set forth be- 
low have the approval of the Public Documents Committee of 
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the American Library Association. In preparing them, every 
possible effort was made to observe Library of Congress rules 
of cataloging public documents, especially as to form and style 
of entry. Due consideration was also given to the practices fol- 
lowed in compiling and publishing the general Union Jist of 
serials and the List of serial publications of foreign governments. 

While the set of rules was chiefly designed for American state 
publications, its value as a guide in the compilation of check- 
list bibliographies of municipal documents is obvious. 


PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


Before outlining a plan of procedure for preparing a compre- 
hensive check-list bibliography of American state publications, 
certain limitations of scope should be suggested. In view of the 
Public Document Clearing House’s bibliographical project cov- 
ering session laws, these items can be excluded in the project 
here contemplated. In like manner, since court reports have al- 
ready been brought under command through various legal in- 
dexes and reports, they can also be excluded. Finally, the thor- 
oughness with which serials and series published by American 
state-supported universities and colleges have been entered in 
the Union list of serials, plus the added analytical entries for 
many of these publications now brought out by Library of Con- 
gress printed cards, make it possible to omit these publications. 

In view of the existing bibliographical resources, the follow- 
ing plan of procedure is recommended to facilitate their maxi- 
mum use in preparing a comprehensive check-list bibliography 
of American state documents. Granting that a reasonable sum 
could be obtained to finance the work under the auspices of a 
competent committee who would employ an experienced editor, 
the first step would be to begin at the Library of Congress 
buying, or acquiring on a co-operative basis, a complete set of 
the printed cards for state documents. These, according to Mr. 
Hastings, now number more than forty-seven thousand. They 
represent years of painstaking labor and would at once consti- 
tute a provisional list which could be used for checking and re- 
vision as copy for the printer. Bibliographical notes as to date 
and frequency of publication and changes in title would have 
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to be added from the shelf list to serials at the Library of Con- 
gress. The titles to non-serial material would generally require 
no other revision than curtailment by the editor of the project. 

The second step in the procedure would be to take the provi- 
sional set of cards to the New York Public Library, to add new 
entries and help to complete bibliographical information on the 
serial items, for which open entry cards had been acquired at the 
Library of Congress. The New York Public Library collection 
of American state documents is undoubtedly the most complete 
collection available in the United States. This, combined with 
the resources of that library for prompt and inexpensive repro- 
duction of catalog cards by photostat, would make it desirable 
to add as many titles and as much bibliographical information 
as would be at hand in that library to the provisional set, before 
undertaking the work in the various states. 

The third step in the process would be to send the cards for 
each respective state to that library in each state which has al- 
ready perfected the best bibliographical resources of its state 
publications. Responses to the circular letter, referred to above, 
show that considerable co-operative help could be counted upon 
in nearly every state, thus keeping the cost down to a minimum. 
In some states, competent librarians would do all of the neces- 
sary work without extra charge. Such local work would have to 
be closely supervised and should be done according to standard. 
rules adopted for the project as a whole by the editor. In the 
work in the various states, it is assumed that an effort would be 
made to make the check-list and bibliographical information as 
complete as possible, using existing card catalogs, printed and 
manuscript lists of documents, and, as a last resort, checking 
against collections for verification and completeness. 

The fourth step would be final editorial work by the editor 
to bring all entries into uniform style, to eliminate inconsisten- 
cies or errors, and to work out appropriate subject cross-refer- 
ences. The provisional card catalog could then be used as print- 
er’s copy to eliminate the cost of reproduction, proofreading, 
etc. It is to be assumed that the final cost of printing and dis- 
tributing this bibliographical aid could be borne almost entirely 
by the publisher if it could be sold on a service basis. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The foregoing statement is intended as a tentative definition 
of the bibliographical aid that is most urgently needed in the 
field of American state documents. The goal set is not a defini- 
tive bibliography of American state publications. That must be 
regarded as the responsibility of the separate states themselves. 
The goal here set is a finishable task, and not one that will break 
down under its own weight. What is proposed is a practical, 
working, bibliographical aid for American state documents. It 
would be essentially a check-list supplied with adequate biblio- 
graphical information to satisfy the needs of the librarian and 
research worker. 


APPENDIX A 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES, CATALOGS, CHECK-LISTS, ETC., 
OF AMERICAN STATE PUBLICATIONS: 


GENERAL 


. Printed cards prepared by the Library of Congress. 
. U.S. Library of Congress. Division of documents. 

Monthly check-list of state publications. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. 
off. 1, Ig10+ 

Annual indexes. 

. Bowker, Richard Rogers. 

State publications; a provisional list of the official publications of the 
several states of the United States from their organization. New York, The 
Publisher’s weekly, 1908. 1 vol. in 4. (1031p.) 

. National association of state libraries. Public document clearing house 
committee. 

Preliminary check-list of session laws 1850-1933. Prepared by Grace E. 
MacDonald. New York, H. W. Wilson co., 1934. 39 I. 


* Much of the information in this section was obtained by means of correspondence. 
My indebtedness to James B. Childs, who listed many of the sources that appear herein, 
in his 4n account of government document bibliography in the United States and elsewhere, 
is obvious. 

No attempt is made in this list to include all of the available bibliographical resources 
pertaining to American state session laws and codes (1) because the session law project 
of the Public document clearing house is well underway, and (2) because of the complete- 
ness of the bibliographical notes of Frederick C. Hicks in his Materials and methods of 
legal research. 2d ed. Rochester, 1933. 651p. See p. 323-33. Some of the sources listed 
there will be useful in preparing a bibliography of legislative journals. 
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To be followed by another section including session laws issued prior to 
1850. 


. Massachusetts. State library, Boston. 


. . » Hand list of legislative sessions and session laws, statutory revi- 
sions, compilations, codes, etc., and constitutional conventions of the 
United States and its possessions and of the several states to May, 1912. 
Boston, 1912. 634p. 


. Shearer, Augustus Hunt. 


A list of official publications of American state constitutional conven- 
tions, 1776-1916. Compiled for use in the Newberry library. Chicago, 


/ 


1917. 39p- (Bulletin of the Newberry library, no. 6) 


. U.S. Bureau of labor. 


Index of all reports issued by bureaus of labor statistics in the United 
States prior to March 1, 1902. Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 1902. 
287p. 


. U.S. Office of experiment stations. 


. . - List of bulletins of the agricultural experiment stations in the 
United States from their establishment to the end of 1920. Washington, 
U.S. Govt. print. off., 1928. Cover-title, 186p. (U.S. Dept. of agriculture. 
Department bulletin, no. 1199. May 26, 1924) 


. U.S. Office of experiment stations. 


. List of bulletins of the agricultural experiment stations for the 
calendar years 1921 and 1922+ ... Washington, U.S. Govt. print. off., 
1929+ 

1921-22, 1923-24, and 1925-26 issued as supplements 1-3 to U.S. Dept. 
of agriculture. Department bulletin. no. 1199; 1927-28 as Miscellaneous 
publication no. 65, etc. U.S. Dept. of agriculture. 


FOR THE STATES 


Alabama 


I, 


The Department of archives and history has a practically complete card 
catalog of the official documents of Alabama to date. 


. Alabama. History commission. 


Report to the Governor of Alabama, 1g00. Ed. by Thomas McAdory 
Owen. Montgomery, 1900. 447p. 
Includes Alabama documents up to 1900. 


. Owen, Thomas McAdory. 


A bibliography of Alabama. (American historical association. Annual 
report for 1897. Washington, 1898. p. 777-1248) 


. Cole, Theodore Lee. 


Bibliography of the statute law of the Southern states, Part I: Alabama. 
(Southern historical association publications, 1897. vol. 1, p. 61-75) 
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Arizona 

1. Lutrell, Estelle (University of Arizona library) is engaged in the prepara- 
tion of a check-list of Arizona publications. 

. Arizona. University. Library. 

A bibliographical list of books, pamphlets and articles on Arizona in the 
University of Arizona library; prepared by Estelle Lutrell, librarian. Tuc- 
son, Ariz., 1913. (University of Arizona record. ser. 6, no. 10) 

3- Hilbers, Ida (Berkeley public library, Berkeley, Calif.) has a complete bib- 
liography of Arizona source material from 1864 to 1912. (In manuscript) 
4. Arizona. State library. 

Check-list of annual reports, Arizona law, and other current publications 
issued by or under the authority of the state of Arizona for the fiscal year 
. . » Phoenix, Ariz. 1, 1915-16+ 

5. Alliot, Hector. 

Bibliography of Arizona, being the record of literature collected by 
Joseph Amasa Munk, M.D., and donated by him to the Southwest museum 
of Los Angeles, California. Los Angeles, The Southwest museum, 1914. 
431p. 

Arkansas 
1. Matthews, Jim P. 
A bibliographical study of Arkansas state publications. 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois, 1933. 
2. Arkansas. Free library service bureau. 
Arkansas libraries. 
Contains entries of selected documents. 
3. Cole, Theodore Lee. 

Bibliography of the statute law of the Southern states. Part II: Arkan- 

sas. (Southern history association publications, 1897. vol. 1, p. 113-26) 


to 


California 

1. Card catalogs at the California state library, the University of California 
library and Stanford university library. 

2. California. State library, Sacramento. 

News notes of California libraries. Sacramento. 1, May—Dec. 1906+ 

Quarterly (vol. 1, monthly) 

Lists California state publications received in the State library (begin- 
ning with vol. 1, no. 4) 

3. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: California, 1840-1904. Washington, D.C., Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1908. 316p. (Publication, no. 85) 

4. Wagner, Henry Raup. 
California imprints, Aug., 1846—June, 1851. Berkeley, Calif., 1922. 97p. 
“Documents of the first and second sessions of the legislature:” p. 67-77. 
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. Parma, Rosamond, and Armstrong, Elizabeth. 
The codes and statutes of California: a bibliography. (Law library 
journal. vol. 22, p. 41-56, April 1929) 
6. Cowan, Robert E. 
A bibliography of the Spanish press of California, 1833-45. San Fran- 
cisco, 1919. 33Pp. 
Colorado 
1. Andrews, Grace. 
Colorado documents. (In preparation) 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois. 
. Colorado. State board of library commissioners. 
Check-list of Colorado public documents. Denver, 1910. 203p. 
Prepared in document department, Public library, Denver, Colorado. 
3. Card catalogs or check-lists in Colorado state library, the Denver public 
library, and the University of Colorado library. 
4. Paxson, F. L. 
Public archives of the state of Colorado. (American historical associa- 
tion. Annual report, 1903. vol. 1, p. 415-37) 


wD 


Connecticut 
1. Card catalogs in Connecticut state library and Yale university library. 
. Connecticut. State library, Hartford. 

Connecticut state publications: their binding and distribution, by 

George S. Godard, state librarian. Hartford, Conn., 1925. 27p. 
. Bates, Albert Carlos. 

A list of official publications of Connecticut, 1774-1788, as shown by the 
bills for printing. Hartford, 1917. 54p. (Acorn club of Connecticut. Pub- 
lication, no. 14) 

4. Bates, Albert Carlos. 
Connecticut statute laws: a bibliographical list of editions of Connecti- 
cut laws from the earliest issues to 1836. Hartford, 1900. 120p. (Acorn club 
of Connecticut. Publication, no. 3) 


to 


w 


Delaware 

1. Card catalogs of the Wilmington institute free library and the University 
of Delaware. 

. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Delaware, 1789-1904. Washington, D.C., Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1910. 137p. (Publication, no. 85) 

Florida 
1. University of Florida library has a record of its own holdings of Florida 
documents. 


ie) 
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2. Cole, Theodore Lee. 
Bibliography of the statute law of the Southern states: Florida. (South- 
ern history association. Publications, 1897, vol. 1, p. 211-25) 


Georgia 
1. Georgia state library has a complete shelf list and card catalog of 
Georgia documents. 


2. Georgia state library also has a bibliography in manuscript form of certain 
of the documents, chiefly the legislative journals, session laws, etc. 


Illinois 


1. A complete bibliography of Illinois documents is being prepared by the 
Illinois state library under the supervision of Miss Harriet M. Skogh. 

2. Card catalogs of the Illinois state library, University of Illinois library, 
John Crerar library, and the University of Chicago libraries. 

3. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Illinois, 1809-1904. Washington, D.C., Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1909. 393p. (Publication, no. 85) 

4. Buck, Solon Justus. 

... Travel and description, 1765-1865, together with a list of county 
histories, atlases, and biographical collections, and a list of territorial and 
state laws. Springfield, Ill., The Trustees of the Illinois state historical li- 
brary, 1914. 514 p. (Collections of the Illinois state historical library. vol. 9. 
Bibliographical series, vol. 2) 


Indiana 


1. Brown, Edna M. 
Indiana state documents. 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois, 1930. 
2. Card catalogs of Indiana state library. 
3. Miss Jessie P. Boswell has been working on a bibliography of the Indiana 
documents for the Indiana historical bureau. 
4. Indiana. State library. 
Library occurrent. 
Lists Indiana documents received by the Indiana state library. 
5. Hopkins, T. C. 

Index to all publications of the Indiana geological survey. (Indiana. 
Dept. of geology and natural resources. Annual report. 28th, 1903. In- 
dianapolis, 1904. p. 497-53) 

6. Indiana. State library. 
Catalogue for the years 1865, 1869, 1872, 1898, 1900, 1903, 1905, 1906. 
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7. Howe, Daniel Wait. 

A descriptive catalogue of the official publications of the territory and 
state of Indiana from 1800 to 1890. Indianapolis, The Bowen-Merrill co., 
1890. (Indiana historical society. Publications. vol. 2, no. §, p. 135-230) 

8. Rauch, John George. 

A bibliography of the laws of Indiana, 1788-1927. Indianapolis, His- 
torical bureau of the Indiana library and historical department, 1928. 77p. 
(Indiana historical collections. vol. 16) 

g. Arbough, Dorothy (Indiana state teachers college, Terre Haute) is work- 
ing on a list of the publications of the Department of public instruction. 


Towa 


1. Stewart, Helen. 
Iowa documents Igo! to date. (In preparation) 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois. 

2. Steele, Lavinia. 

Check-list of the publications of the state of Iowa. With an index to the 
Iowa documents. Prepared under the supervision of the Iowa library com- 
mission. Des Moines, B. Murphy, state printer, 1904. 65p. 

3. lowa. State document editor. 

Iowa publications. Report of the State document department for the 
biennial period ended Dec. 31, 1916 [June 30, 1918; June 30, 1920] Des 
Moines [1917-21] 3 vol. 

Each report includes lists of publications. 

4. Budington, Margaret. 

A bibliography of lowa state publications for 1898 and 1899 [1900 and 
1g01, 1902 and 1903, 1904 and 1905] (Iowa journal of history and politics, 
pub. by the State historical society of lowa, lowa City. 1903-07. vol. 1, p. 
362-403; vol. 2, p. 399-429; vol. 3, p. 101-45; vol. 5, p. 337-408) 

1898-1903 by Margaret Budington; 1904-1905 by T. J. Fitzpatrick. 

5. Fitzpatrick, Thomas J. 

Bibliography of the Iowa territorial documents. (Iowa journal of his- 
tory and politics, pub. by the State historical society of lowa, Iowa City. 
1907. vol. 5, p. 234-69) 

. Cole, Theodore Lee. 

Historical bibliography of the statute law of Iowa. (Law bulletin of the 

State university of lowa. Iowa City, 1891. no. 2, p. 38-48) 


nN 


Kansas 

1. Holt, Beatrice H. 

Kansas state publications since 1898. 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois, 1932. 
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. Kansas state historical society. Library. 

Catalog of the Kansas territorial and state documents in the library of 
the State historical society, by Miss Zu Adams. 1854-1898. Topeka, 
State printer, 1900. 93p. 

Issued originally in Transactions of the Kansas state historical society, 
1897-1900. vol. 6, p. 383-475. 

3- Bibliography of Kansas statute law (In 1933 Supplement to Revised stat- 
utes of Kansas, 1923 (Cumulative). Topeka, Kansas state printing plant, 
1934, Pp. 684-86) 

4. Ruffenthal, J. C. 

A bibliography of the statute law of Kansas (Law library journal. vol. 

23, P- 79-103, July, 1930) 


Kentucky 

1. Louisville free public library has a check-list of all Kentucky state publica- 
tions in its library. 

2. Hasse, Adelaide R. 

Index of economic material in the documents of the states of the United 
States: Kentucky, 1792-1904. Washington, Carnegie institution, 1910. 
452p. (Publication, no. 85) 

3- Kentucky state library. 

Catalogue of the Kentucky state library. Mrs. Ethel Gist Cantrill, li- 

brarian. [Frankfort, 1928?] 474p. 
4. Kentucky. Secretary of state. 

Catalogue, records, documents, papers, etc. Kentucky governors 1792- 

1926. Frankfort, The State journal, 1926. 18sp. 


Louisiana 
1. Foote, Lucy B. 
Louisiana state documents since 1890. (Practically completed) 
Thesis (M.A.), University of Illinois. 
2. Card catalogs of Howard memorial library and of the Library of Louisiana 
state university. 


Maine 
1. Card catalog in Maine state library. 
2. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Maine, 1820-1904. Washington, Carnegie institution of Washing- 
ton, 1907. 9sp. (Publication, no. 85) 

3- Maine. State library. 

Bulletin. Augusta, Maine. 1, Apr. 1911+ 

Quarterly. 

Lists state publications. 
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4. Drummond, Josiah H. 


Bibliographic memorandum of the laws of Maine. (Maine historical 
society. Collections and proceedings. vol. 2, p. 391-402, Oct., 1891) 


Maryland 


I. 


Litsinger, Elizabeth C. (Enoch Pratt free library, Baltimore) is working on 
a bibliography of the publications of Maryland. 


. The Maryland state library has a check-list of the publications of Mary- 


land in that library. 


. Wroth, Lawrence C. 


A history of printing in colonial Maryland, 1686-1776. Baltimore, 
Typothetae of Baltimore, 1922. 275p. 


Massachusetts 


I. 


Card catalogs of Massachusetts state library, Boston public library and 
Harvard college library. 


. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 


Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Massachusetts, 1789-1904. Washington, Carnegie institution of 


Washington, 1908. 310p. (Publication, no. 85) 
. Massachusetts. Secretary of the Commonwealth. Public document divi- 
sion. 

List of annual reports of state departments, boards, and commissions. 


[Boston, 1926] 4p. 


. Ford, Worthington Chauncey. 


A bibliography of the laws of the Massachusetts Bay, 1641-1776, by 
Worthington Chauncey Ford and Albert Matthews. Cambridge, priv. 
print., 1907. 186p. 

Reprinted from the Publications of the Colonial society of Massachu- 


setts, vol. 4. 


. Ford, Worthington Chauncey. 


A bibliography of the Massachusetts house journals, 1715-1776. Cam- 
bridge, priv. print., 1905. 87p. 


Michigan 


Card catalogs of Michigan state library and of the University of Michigan 
library. 


. Michigan. Dept. of state. 


Official directory and legislative manual. Lansing. 
Includes a list (serial) of public documents up to 1925. 


. Streeter, Floyd Benjamin. 


Michigan bibliography: a partial catalogue of books, maps, manuscripts 
and miscellaneous materials relating to the resources, development, and 
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history of Michigan from earliest times to July 1, 1917; together with cita- 
tion of libraries in which the materials may be consulted. Lansing, Michi- 
gan historical commission, 1921. 2 vol. (Michigan state and territorial pub- 
lications. vol. 1, p. 295-575) 


Minnesota 
1. Card catalogs of the University of Minnesota and Minnesota state histori- 
cal society. 
2. Minnesota historical society. 
Check-list of Minnesota public documents. St. Paul. 1, June 1923+ 


Mississippi 
1. Owen, Thomas McAdory. 
A bibliography of Mississippi. (American historical association. An- 
nual report, 1899. vol. 1, p. 633-828) 
2. Cole, Theodore Lee. 
Statute laws of Mississippi. (Mississippi. Secretary of state. Biennial! 
report, 1896-97. Jackson, 1897. p. 107-9) 


Missouri 


1. Saylor, Corilla E. 
Missouri documents. 
Bibliography in preparation. 
2. Card catalog of the Missouri historical society library. 


. Sampson, Francis Asbury. 

A bibliography of Missouri state [official] publications for 1905 [1906 
and 1907, 1908 and 190g]. (Missouri historical review, pub. by the State 
historical society of Missouri, Columbia. 1906-10. vol. 1, p. 85-100; vol. 
2, p. 303-18; vol. 4, p. 182-201) 


Montana 
1. Miss Winona Adams of the University of Montana library is compiling a 
bibliography of Montana documents. 
2. Catalog of the University of Montana library. 
3. Montana. Historical society. Library. 
Catalog .. . . Helena, C. K. Wells co., 1892. 128p. 


Nebraska 


1. Gilmore, Sylvia C. 
Nebraska documents. (Practically completed) 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois. 
2. Card catalogs of the University of Nebraska library and of the Nebraska 
state library. 


Nevada 


1. Nevada. Superintendent of state printing. 
Biennial report. 1899-1g00-1921-22. Carson City, Nev., 1901-23. 
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Issued also in the Appendix to Journals of Senate and Assembly . . . . 
of the Legislature of the state of Nevada. 

Reports for the above mentioned years include a detailed statement of 
printing for the various departments of the state government. 


New Hampshire 
1. There is a complete card catalog of New Hampshire documents in the New 
Hampshire state library. 
. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: New Hampshire, 1789-1903. [Washington], Carnegie institution 
of Washington, 1907. 66p. (Publication, no. 85) 

. New Hampshire. State library, Concord. 

Check-list of New Hampshire laws, 1789-1891. Public acts, 1789-1834, 
public and private acts, 1835-1891. (Report of the State librarian to the 
New Hampshire legislature for the year ending Oct. 1, 1892. Concord, 1892. 
p- 105-17) 


New Fersey 
1. Card catalogs of Princeton university library and of Rutgers university li- 
brary and of the New Jersey state library. 
. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 
Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 


States: New Jersey, 1789-1904. Washington, Carnegie institution of 


Washington, 1914. 70Sp. (Publication, no. 85) 
. New Jersey. State library, Trenton. 

Check-list of annual reports and other current publications issued by or 
under the authority of the state of New Jersey. July 1, 1915. Compiled by 
John P. Dullard, state librarian. Trenton, N.J., 1915. 12 p. 

. Nelson, William. 

Bibliography of the printed proceedings of the Provincial assembly [of 
New Jersey], 1707-1776 [and of the printed acts of the Legislature of New 
Jersey, 1703-1800, and ordinances of the governors] (New Jersey. Public 
record commission. Report. 1899. Somerville, N.J., 1899. vol. 1, p. 31- 


93) 
New Mexico 


1. Shelton, Wilma Loy (University of New Mexico) is preparing a check-list 
of the official publications of New Mexico. 


New York 
1. Card catalogs of New York state library and New York public library. 
2. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 
Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: New York, 1789-1904. [Washington], Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1907. 553p. (Publication, no. 85) 
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Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Some materials for a bibliography of the official publications of the gen- 
eral assembly of the colony of New York, 1693-1775. [New York, Public 
library, 1903] 73p. (Bulletin of the New York public library, Feb.-Apr., 


1903. vol. 7, p. §1-79, 95-116, 129-51) 


. New York (State). Legislature. 


General index to the legislative documents of the state of New York 
from 1777 to 1888, inclusive. Prepared pursuant to a joint resolution of 
the Senate and Assembly. Albany, J. B. Lyon, state printer, 1891. 975p. 


. Jewett, A. L. 


Official publications of the state of New York relating to its history as a 
colony and state, 1917. (New York state library. Bulletin 59) 


North Carolina 


I, 


Card catalogs of the University of North Carolina and of the North Caro- 
lina state library. 


. Thornton, Mary L. 


North Carolina state publications. (In North Carolina library bulletin, 
Sept., 1921, vol. 4, no. 12). 
Includes only serial publications. 


. The University of North Carolina library is now preparing a bibliography 


of the official publications of North Carolina under the direction of Miss 
Mary L. Thornton. 


North Dakota 


I, 


Card catalogs of the University of North Dakota library and of the North 
Dakota historical society library. 


Ohio 


I, 


Card catalogs of Ohio state library, Ohio state archeological and historical 
society and of the University of Ohio library. 


. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 


Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Ohio, 1787-1904. [Washington], Carnegie institution of Washing- 
ton, 1912. 2 vols. (1136p.) 


. Ohio. State library, Columbus. 


Publications of the state of Ohio. 1929. Columbus, Ohio, 1930. 12p. 
Mimeographed. Compiled by E. W. Hartley, document librarian. 


4- Ohio. Secretary of state. 


Check-list of Ohio public documents. Columbus. 1, 1933+ 


Oklahoma 


I. 


2. 


Wright, Icelle E. (Oklahoma agricultural and mechanical college library, 
Stillwater) is working on a bibliography of Oklahoma documents. 

Card catalogs of the University of Oklahoma library and check-list of 
Oklahoma historical society. 
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Oregon 

1. List of official publications of Oregon is in preparation by E. Ruth Rock- 
wood. Completed through 1925. 

2. Card catalogs of Oregon university, Oregon historical society library and 
Oregon state library. 


Pennsylvania 
1. Card catalogs of Pennsylvania state library, of the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and of the Free library of Philadelphia. 
. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
states: Pennsylvania, 1790-1904. [Washington], Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1919-22. 3 vols. (1711p.) (Publication, no. 85) 

. Pennsylvania. State library, Harrisburg. 

Check-list of the laws, minutes, journals, and documents of the state of 
Pennsylvania. 1682-1901 (Report of the State librarian of Pennsylvania, 
1903. [Harrisburg], 1904. p. 115-213) 

. Pennsylvania. State library, Harrisburg. 

Check-list of laws and statutes of Pennsylvania from 1714 to Igo! in the 
Pennsylvania state library. (Report of the State librarian of Pennsylvania, 
1904. [Harrisburg], 1905. p. 103-20) 


Rhode Island 
1. Brigham, Herbert O. 
Check-list of serial publications of Rhode Island. 1931. 36p. 
Mimeographed. 
. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Rhode Island, 1789-1904. [Washington], Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1908. gsp. 

. Rhode Island. State library, Providence. 

Check-list of legislative documents in the Rhode Island state archives, 
by Grace E. Macdonald, Rhode Island state library. Providence, The 
Oxford press, 1928. 24p. (Rhode Island. Secretary of state. State bureau 
of information. Annual bulletin, no. 1) 

. Bongartz, J. Harry. 

Check-list of Rhode Island laws. Providence, 1893. 8p. 

. Rhode Island imprints; a list of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and broad- 
sides printed at Newport, Providence, Warren, Rhode Island between 1727 
and 1800. Providence, The Society, 1915. 88p. 


South Carolina 
1. Card catalogs of the Unversity of South Carolina and of the Charleston- 
library society. 
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South Dakota 
1. Krueger, Ruth. 
South Dakota documents. (In preparation) 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois. 
2. Card catalogs of University of South Dakota library and of the South 
Dakota historical society. 


Tennessee 
1. Through CWA help the Tennessee state library under Mrs. John T. 
Moore’s supervision has been compiling a check-list of the publications of 
Tennessee university. 
. Card catalogs of the University of Tennessee library and of Vanderbilt uni- 
versity library. 
. Tennessee. State library, Nashville. 
Catalogue—Tennesseana. (Biennial report of the State librarian of Ten- 
nessee, 1911-12. Nashville, 1913. p. 31-133) 
Texas 
1. Eckert, Flora. 
Texas documents. (In preparation) 
Thesis (A.M.), University of Illinois. 
. Card catalogs of the University of Texas library and the Texas state his- 
torical association library. 


. The Biennial reports of the Texas state library and historical commission 
contain a list of Texas documents distributed. 


Vermont 
1. Card catalog of the Vermont state library 
2. Gilman, Marcus Davis. 

The bibliography of Vermont: or, A list of books and pamphlets relating 
in any way to the state. With biographical and other notes. Burlington, 
1897. 349P- 

. Hasse, Adelaide Rosalie. 

Index of economic material in documents of the states of the United 
States: Vermont, 1789-1909. [Washington], Carnegie institution of Wash- 
ington, 1907. 71p. (Publication, no. 85) 

Virginia 
1. Virginia. State library, Richmond. 

Check-list of Virginia state publications. Richmond, Division of pur- 
chase and printing. 1, 1926+ (Bulletin of the Virginia state library. vol. 
16, no. 4, etc.) 

2. Virginia. State library, Richmond. 

..- A bibliography of Virginia. Part II: Titles of the printed official 

documents of the commonwealth, 1776-1916. By Earl G. Swem, assistant 
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librarian. Richmond, D. Bottom, superintendent of public printing, 1917. 
1404p. (Bulletin of the Virginia state library. vol. 10, no. 1/4) 
. Virginia. State library. 

A bibliography of Virginia. Part IV: Three series of sessional docu- 
ments of the House of delegates, 1861-63, by Wilmer L. Hall. Richmond, 
D. Bottom, superintendent of public printing, 1932. (Bulletin of the Vir- 
ginia state library. vol. 18, no. 2, p. 57-96) 

. Cappon, Lester Jesse. 

Bibliography of Virginia history since 1865. University, Va., Institute 
for research in the social sciences, 1930. goo p. (University of Virginia. In- 
stitute for research in the social sciences. Institute monograph, no. 5) 


Washington 
1. Washington university library has been working on a comprehensive check- 
list of the official publications of Washington. 
. Card catalogs of the University of Washington library, Washington state 
library, and Seattle public library. 
. Washington (State). State library, Olympia. 

A reference list of public documents, 1854-1918, found in the files of the 
State library. Published by the State librarian. Olympia, F. M. Lamborn, 
public printer, 1920. §Ip. 

J. M. Hitt, state librarian. 


West Virginia 


1. West Virginia. Department of archives and history. 

A bibliography of the journals and public documents of West Virginia 
which have been issued since the formation of the state. (West Virginia 
Dept. of archives and history. Second biennial report. (Charleston, 1908 ?] 
P- 13-63) 


Wisconsin 
1. Card catalog of the State historical society of Wisconsin library and of the 
Wisconsin free library commission. 
2. A check-list of Wisconsin public documents down to 1912 is in possession 
of the Society in manuscript form. It was prepared by Isaac Bradley. 
3. Wisconsin. Free library commission. 
Check-list of the journals and public documents of Wisconsin. Madison, 
Democrat printing co., state printer, 1903. 179p. 
Prepared in the documents department of the commission under the 
direction of Charles McCarthy and revised by Adelaide R. Hasse. 
4. Wisconsin. State historical society. 
Check-list of Wisconsin public documents. [Madison]. 1, Jan. 1917+ 
Monthly. 
Wyoming 
1. Card catalogue of the University of Wyoming. 
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APPENDIX B 


RULES FOR PREPARING CHECK-LIST BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
OF AMERICAN STATE PUBLICATIONS: 


. L. C. cards and rules —The Library of Congress rules of cataloging, espe- 
cially as to form and style of entry, should be followed with the exceptions 
which will be noted in certain paragraphs below. 

. Entry.—The entry for state publications or series of publications should 
be corporate, that is, the states are to be considered as authors of the pub- 
lications issued by them or under their auspices. The names of the depart- 
ments, bureaus, etc., from which the publications emanate are to be given 
as subheadings. For the sake of clarity, this corporate author should be 
placed on a separate line. 

Alabama. Geological survey. 

Report on the geology of the coastal plain of Alabama, by Eugene A. 
Smith, Lawrence C. Johnson, and Daniel W. Langdon, jr., with con- 
tributions to its paleontology, by T. H. Aldrich and K. M. Cunning- 


ham. 1894. 759p. 


Use for subheading the name of the office rather than the title of the offi- 
cer, e.g., California. Dept. of finance; not California. Director of finance. 
(Cutter, 53) Occasionally the title of the officer is the only name of the 
office. In that case it is to be adopted as a subheading, e.g., Illinois. State 
entomologist. 


The name of the occupant of the office, preceded by the dates of his in- 
cumbency, may be added to the entry under Governor in order to bring 
together the publications issued during a given administration. (A.L.A. 
58) 

California. Governor, 1923-1927 (Friend W. Richardson) 

California. Governor, 1931-1934 (James Rolph) 


. Bureaus or offices subordinate to a department.—Bureaus or offices sub- 
ordinate to a department should be entered directly under the state, not 
as a subheading under a department. Minor divisions and offices are 


* In preparing this set of rules, I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Grace G. Wilcox, a 
staff member of the University of Chicago libraries. Acknowledgment is also due Mr. 
Julian Leavitt, executive administrator of the Catalog division of the Library of Con- 
gress, who supplied the detailed rules that are followed by the Library of Congress in 
cataloging government documents. 


2 This is desirable (1) because they represent a high level of achievement; (2) be- 
cause there are now more than forty-seven thousand printed cards for state documents 
that represent years of painstaking labor by competent catalogers; (3) because the Li- 
brary of Congress will continue to be the principal agency in the cataloging of American 
state documents and its printed cards will be available to libraries. 
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usually to be subordinated to the department or bureau of which they 
form a part. (A.L.A., 59) 

California. Dept. of finance. 

California. Board of horticulture. Division of entomology. 

California. Bureau of tuberculosis. 

. State institutions.—State institutions are to be entered under the name of 
the state. Include in the heading the name of the place where the institu- 
tion is located, e.g., Illinois. Asylum for insane criminals, Chester. 

. Agricultural experiment stations (U.S.).—Enter agricultural experiment 
stations of the United States under the name of the state in which they 
are organized. Include in the heading the name of the place where the 
station is located. Refer from the university or college of which the sta- 
tion may form a department; from the name of the station, if it is at all 
distinctive, and from the name of the place where it is located. (A.L.A., 
92) 

New York (State) Agricultural experiment station, Ithaca, with refer- 
ences from Cornell university. Agricultural experiment station; 
Ithaca, N.Y., Agricultural experiment station. 

. State historical and agricultural societies, bar associations, academies of sci- 
ence, and other semi-official bodies.—Enter state historical and agricultural 
societies and other semi-official bodies under the state. If the corporate 
name begins with the name of the state, the corporate form is to be fol- 
lowed; if not, the name of the state is to be followed by a period, and the 
second word of the heading is to be capitalized. 

New York state historical association. 

South Carolina. State agricultural society. 

. Laws.—Enter under state with subheading Laws, statutes, etc., the fol- 
lowing classes of publications: 

a) General codes 

Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 

The Revised statutes of the state of Illinois. a.p. 1874. Com- 
prising the revised acts of 1871-2 and 1873-4, together with all 
other general statutes of the state, in force on the first day of 
July, 1874. Comp. and ed. by Harvey B. Hurd, commissioner 
of revision. By authority of the General assembly. Springfield, 
Illinois journal company, 1874. 1235p. 

6) Civil codes 

Code of civil procedure 
Code of civil practice 
Illinois. Laws, statutes, etc. 

The civil administrative code of the state of Illinois with 
amendments in force July 1, 1929. Comp. by W. J. Stratton. 
Springfield, 1929. 43p. 
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c) Penal codes 
Code of criminal procedure 
Code of criminal practice 
d) Judicial codes 
e) Political codes 
Ff) Official editions of a special act or acts on a particular subject, 
whether annotated or un-annotated (e.g., banks, income tax, etc.) 
Alabama. Laws, statutes, etc. 
Child labor law. Code of Alabama 1923. As amended by the 
Legislature of 1931. [1931] Isp. 
Non-official editions or compilations of acts not annotated and not 
identified with a personal compiler, publisher-editor association, or 
other corporate compiler 
Enter under state with subheading of department or bureau issuing com- 
pilations and treatises on the law (or laws) of special subjects: Banking, 
Currency, Employers’ liability, Workmen’s compensation, Taxes, etc. 
Subject compilations of laws and session laws, when issued periodically, 
may be treated as serials. In the case of session laws, the same rules may 
apply as indicated in section 11. 


— 


g 


. Constitutions and constitutional conventions.—Constitutional conventions, 


that is, the minutes and debates and the constitutions themselves should 
be treated as separates. Enter a constitutional convention under the 
name of the state with subhead Constitutional convention followed by 
date, e.g., California. Constitutional convention, 1849. 

Enter constitutions under name of the state with subheading Constitu- 
tion, e.g., California. Constitution. 


. Biographical and historical notes.—Before any titles are listed under any 


body (dept., board, bureau, commission, etc.) historical notes concerning 
that body should be given. These notes should be brief but inchude the 
following information: date of organization or establishment (with refer- 
ence to statute or session law), definition, and statement of function, with 
date of all important changes in function, date of incorporating other bu- 
reaus or of being incorporated by another bureau, division, etc., dates of 
termination or reorganization, ‘all changes of name with dates and cross- 
references from earlier forms of name to latest. Bibliographical notes 
should be included giving authority for each statement. 

Historical or important bibliographical notes for any serial or separate 
publication should immediately follow that title and should not in any 
way be confused with similar information which applies to the depart- 
ment, bureau, board, etc., as a whole. 


. Serial entries.—A serial publication should be entered under the latest 


corporate name of the issuing body. The latest title should be used, fol- 
lowing the wording of the title page exactly. It is not necessary to repeat 
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the name of the issuing body in the title. If the title or the name of the 
issuing body vary, a “Title varies” note should be given stating exact 
terminal dates for each title. Necessary references should be made from 
earlier to later forms. For the sake of brevity, the “Title varies” note 
should follow the form adopted by the Union list of serials rather than the 
form followed by the Library of Congress. 

California. Geological survey. 
Letter of the state geologist relative to the progress of the state Geo- 
logical survey. 1861-73// 
An., 1861-63; bien., 1864-73. 
1861, 64/65—66/67, 70/71 as Letter of the state geologist relative to 
the progress of the state Geological survey; 1862-63 as Annual report of 
the state geologist; 1868/69 as Report of the state geologist on the con- 
dition of the Geological survey; 1872/73 as Statement of the progress 
of the state Geological survey. 
When two or more bureaus, departments, etc., which have had an inde- 
pendent existence unite to form a new body, they are to be entered under 
their own names up to the time of union. All later publications should be 
listed under the new body with adequate cross-references. 
a) Imprint.— 
The title of each serial publication is followed by the statement of vol- 
umes where needed, and the date or dates covered by the first issue. The 
diagonal (/) between dates indicates that part but not all of each stated 
year is given. The dash (-) indicates that all of each stated year is in- 
cluded. For example, an annual report covering the period from July 1, 
1931 through June 30, 1932 would be indicated as follows: 1931/32. A 
biennial report covering the period January 1, 1931 through December 31, 
1932 would be indicated as follows: 1931-32. A biennial report covering 
the period from July 1, 1931 through June 30, 1933 would be indicated as 
follows: 1931/33. 
If the serial represents an open entry (i.e., is published currently) the date 
or dates covering the period for which first issued should be followed by a 
plus (+). 

Massachusetts. Dept. of banking and insurance. Division of banks 

and loan agencies. 


3 The place of publication should be indicated only if other than the state capital. 
As a rule, state publications are published in the capital; but there are exceptions to this 
rule, especially when special commissions are given special funds and freedom to print 
their own publications. The name of the printer should follow the place of publication, 
if given, only in the case of rare items, and then only if it is not the regular state printer. 


Alabama. Geological survey, 1848-1857 

Biennial report on the geology of Alabama. Tuskaloosa, Printed by M. D. J. 
Slade. 1-2, 1848-55// 

Imprint of v. 2: Montgomery, N. B. Cloud, state printer. 
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Annual report of the supervisor of loan agencies. 

I, Ig1I+ 
If it represents a closed entry (i.e., a publication that has been discontin- 
ued) it should be followed by a dash (—) and the date or dates covering the 
period for which last issued should be given followed by two parallel lines 
(//). 

New York (State) Commission on employers’ liability. Reports to the 

Legislature. 1g10-11 // 

In general, the method employed in the Union list of serials, as well as in 
the List of serial publications of foreign governments to indicate whether 
publications are current or extinct should be followed in this work. 
6) Notes.— 
Notes should follow the title and imprint on separate lines and in general 
should follow the order adopted by the Library of Congress for its printed 
cards. The following points are among those which should be covered. 

Cover or caption title, if important 

Frequency of publication unless indicated in title 

Volume numbers irregular 

Report year ends 

Notes of connection with other publications 

Title varies 

Indexes 

Supplements 


. Legislative journals, senate and house debates —The same rules may apply 


to legislative journals and senate and house debates as do to other serial 
publications (see rule 10). Adequate notes should be made to indicate 
extra or special sessions. In cases where the entries are very complicated 
a detailed single line entry may be made for the product of each legisla- 
tive session giving number, session dates, imprint date of volume and col- 
lation. 

California. Legislature. Assembly. 

Journal. Ist sess., 1849+ 

Bien.; an., 2d—14th sess. 

Extra sessions: 1881, 1884, 1900, 1910, 1911, 1915, 1926, 1928. 
Collected documents.—Collected documents should be treated as serials 
following the same rules as above (see rule 10). 

Illinois. 

Administrative report of the directors of departments under the 
civil administrative code together with the adjutant general’s report. 
1917/18+ 

When a publication is issued separately and is also included in the col- 
lected documents a note should be made under the separate publication 
indicating the exact years for which it is included in the collected docu- 


ments. 




















AMERICAN STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Illinois. Dept. of finance. 
Annual report. 1917/18+ 
Report year ends Je. 30. 
1917/18 also in Illinois. Administrative report of the director of de- 

partments. 1917/18. 

13. Separates.—Enter separates under the latest corporate name of the issu- 
ing body. The name of the author, editor, or compiler, if important, 
should be included in the title, or, if not on the title page, should be indi- 
cated in a footnote. The name of the chairman of a commission, if im- 
portant, should be indicated in a footnote. 

Follow Library of Congress rules with the following exceptions: 

a) Imprint. 

Include in the imprint the date of publication only. 

Include place of publication and printer only in cases cited in rule 

104 footnote. 

Collation. 

The collation should follow the imprint on the same line and should 

include only the main paging (omitting illus., tables, etc., and size). 

Series notes should be indicated. 

Pennsylvania. Commission on compensation for occupational dis- 

eases. 
Occupational disease compensation. A report... to Gifford 

Pinchot, governor. 1933. 102p. 

T. Henry Walnut, chairman. 

Alabama. Dept. of archives and history. 

Check-list of newspaper and periodical files in the Department of 

archives and history. 1904. 6sp. (/ts Bulletin, no. 3) 

14. Arrangement.—All entries both serial and non-serial should be arranged 
in one alphabet. Alphabetize under the key word which shows the func- 
tion of the department or bureau and which may be indicated by some 
special form of type, e.g., italics or capital letters. When either of two or 
more words might be considered the key word, enter under the one which 
seems the most important, and refer from the others. 

California. Industrial accident commission. See California. Industrial 

accident commission. 

California. Dept. of education. Division of health and physical educa- 

tion. 

California. Dept. of education. Division of immigrant education. 

California. Dept. of education. Division of health and physical educa- 

tion. See California. Dept. of education. Division of health and 
physical education. 

California. State geologist. 

California. Commission of horticulture. 


b 
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California. Dept. of pudlic instruction. 
California. Dept. of social welfare. 


. Abbreviations and symbols—Since some bibliographers will want to use 
abbreviations in preparing state copies of material for the national editor, 


the following abbreviations are suggested. 
General 


app. appendix no. number 
dept. department p- page, pages 
dir. director pt. part 

mim. mimeographed pts. parts 
misc. miscellaneous rev. revised 


Abbreviations for Months 


Ja Mr My Ji 
F Ap Je Ag 


Frequency of Publication 


an. annually m. 

bien. biennially q- 

bim. bimonthly semian. 

irr. irregular semiw. 
w. 


Symbols 


series 

session(s) 
. unpaged 

volume 


monthly 
quarterly 
semiannually 
semiweekly 
weekly 


+ in the title following the date when the publication was first issued means 
an open entry, i.e., the publication is still being issued. 


? information incomplete. 
// series or serial closed. 


University oF Cuicaco LIBRARIES 


A. F. KuHLMAN 





CONDITIONS AFFECTING USE OF THE 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 
THE PROBLEM 


HE present age is one in which books are playing an 

ever increasing part. The United States publishes more 

than eight thousand books each year. Many hundreds 
of others are imported from other countries. All these are addi- 
tions to the millions of books already in existence. Even pro- 
fessional specialists are hard pressed to keep abreast of the pub- 
lications in one narrow field. How much greater is the problem 
of the ordinary person who wishes to find in this ocean of books 
those which will contribute to his understanding of life. 

Educators are aware of this difficulty. They are concerned 
perhaps more seriously than ever before that students shall at- 
tain by experience an ability to use intelligently the stores of 
books that are almost everywhere made available for public use. 
Hence college instruction is coming to depend more and more 
upon wide use of the college library.’ 

The college library must operate efficiently in the face of this 
increased emphasis on reading. There must be not only larger 
and better book collections, larger facilities for reading, and an 
organization of books in terms of curricular requirements, but 
also a continuous survey of student’s needs and interests. The 
present investigation undertakes to supply certain data of the 
sort required to achieve a planned economy of library adminis- 
tration. Essentially, it attempts to develop a procedure where- 
by student use of the library may be most efficiently evaluated 
in terms of conditions peculiar to a particular institution, to a 
particular group of students, and to a particular academic de- 
partment. 

* Cf. F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, “The Relation of the college library to recent 
movements in higher education,” Library quarterly, 1 (January, 1931), 59. 
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Procedure-—During the spring semester of 1932-33, seven 
college libraries? in the North Central area recorded all the titles 
borrowed by each student. These records included not only “‘re- 
served” and “non-reserved” (or free) loans, but also renewals 
and successive uses of a single title. The record did not include 
student use of reference volumes or magazines. Nor did it in- 
clude reading from sources other than the college library. 

The registrars of the seven colleges listed the courses taken by 
each student and the grades received in each. The facts con- 
cerning library holdings and finance were obtained from data 
secured for the North Central Association study of library 
standards. 


SOME FACTORS OF STUDENT LIBRARY USE 


Four conditions among others may be assumed to influence 
student reading appreciably; namely, (1) sex, (2) class—i.e., 
differences between freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, 
(3) scholarship, and (4) environment of the given institution as 
contrasted with others. Differences in use of the library influ- 
enced by these conditions will be described by total number of 
books borrowed (reserved and free loans combined). 

Sex differences.—Table I shows the titles borrowed by men 
and women. The number of titles for men and women differs 
widely, women students being the heavier readers.‘ 

Several factors may account for the fact that women borrow 
more than men. First, it is highly probable that the amount of 
time spent in reading does not vary so greatly in favor of women 
as the number of books withdrawn. In a study of 2,695 teachers- 
college students, Waples found the followings 

Thus while women read on the average more books, they ac- 


2 Certain considerations make it inadvisable to refer to the colleges by name. When 
the names are needed for future studies, requests may be addressed to the author. 

3 Differences in use of the library by class, sex, scholarship, and college groups are 
constant whether loans be considered en d/oc or divided into reserved and free loans. 


4 Over twenty times the P.E. 

sD. Waples and M. Birkeland, “Reading interests and social attitudes.” Unpub- 
lished manuscript to be published as a part of the National survey of the education of 
teachers, 1932. 
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tually spend less time in reading per week, according to their 
own estimates; they can read faster and more widely than men 
in the same length of time. Men, on the other hand, spend more 
time in reading per week, a slightly larger per cent of which is 
spent on newspapers. Further evidence is available in that the 
grade-point average for all women is 3.06 as compared with 2.88 


for all men. 
TABLE I 


Mean Numser oF Tittes Borrowep sy Men anp WoMEN 








: . N 
Number in Group on per of 














Women. 1,169 22.17+ .374 

Men... 1,109 13.174 .252 

Difference in favor of women. . .|. *! g.0o+ .427 

All students. . 2,278 17.794 .207 
TABLE II 


Books, MaGazines, AND Newspapers READ BY 
TEACHERS AND COLLEGE STUDENTS 











Men Underclass Women| Upperclass Women 

Mean number of books read last 

ae - : — 1.11 1.45 1.55 
Mean number of magazines read reg- 

ularly. 2.03 2.03 2.38 
Mean number of newspapers read 

regularly... ee 2.02 1.69 1.76 
Mean number of hours spent in read- 

|g | SAREE Tee ore 5.52 4-52 5.18 














Class differences —Table III shows the titles borrowed by 
each class. Freshmen and sophomores differ appreciably from 
juniors and seniors. While the range is not great, the widest dif- 
ferences among classes are between sophomores and juniors. 
From this we conclude that class differences are most economi- 
cally described in terms of upperclassmen versus underclass- 
men. 

Carnovsky* has suggested that differences in the reading of 


*L. Carnovsky, “The Dormitory library,” Library quarterly, 111 (January, 1933), 
37-66. 
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class groups may be explained by the fact that some selection 
takes place during each year of college, i.e., the poorer students, 
in terms of scholarship and reading ability, fail to return to 
school or are dismissed because of poor records. The grade-point 
averages of different classes illuminates this contention. These 
are: 

Freshmen, 


-77. Junior, 3.08 
Sophomore, I 


3. 
.95 Senior, 3.2 


ey Ww 


Thus the average scholarship of each class level tends to in- 
crease with each succeeding year in college, and hence the im- 


TABLE III 


Mean NuMBER OF TitLes Borrowepb By Eacu Ciass Group 











Group Number in Group Mean 
Freshmen 747 15.754 .352 
Sophomore 619 16 .06+ . 332 
Junior 465 19.31+ .454 
Senior , 448 22.00+ .381 








plication that the students with poor reading habits are dropped 
from college. 

Unless one denies entirely the value of a college education, 
the experience of previous years undoubtedly tends to improve 
students of the upper classes as readers. 

Again, the tendency in higher education today is toward in- 
creased freedom and development of the student’s initiative at 
the senior-college level. Exemption from class assignments, 
presence of individual-work courses and honors courses, all re- 
sult in more reading on the part of upperclassmen. 

Scholarship.—To contrast loans to students representing dif- 
ferent levels of scholastic attainment at different institutions 
it is clearly necessary to have an index for scholarship. Of those 
commonly used, the most convenient to apply is probably the 
course “mark” expressed in terms of “grade-points.”” Holzing- 
er’s discussion of the normal probability curve’ illustrates the 


7 Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical methods for students in education (Boston: Ginn & 


Co.), p. 221. 
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method employed. By this process, a comparable grade-point 
value is assigned to each letter grade at each institution. A 
grade-point average is computed for each student and this value 
is used to represent scholarship standing. The number of titles 
read by each student has little to do with the grade-point aver- 
age (r= +.173+.020 for the entire group of 2,278 students). 
Since the correlation between scholarship and amount of 
reading is low, the question arises, to what extent do students 
of high scholastic standing use the library more than students of 


TABLE IV 


Mean Numer OF TitLes BorrROWED BY STUDENTS 
GrovuPpep AccorDING TO SCHOLARSHIP 








Mean Number of 











Scholarship Group Number in Group Titles Borsowed Difference 

3.00- 5.00 
B average or above 447 22.65+ .595 

3-55 .667 
2 .60-3.59 
C average to B 1,123 19.10+ .302 

2.49+ .476 
1.60-2.59 
D average to C 644 16.61+ .369 

§.O$t1.o12 
0.20-1.$9 
Lower than D average 64 11.56+ .942 








low scholarship standing? Table IV gives the mean number of 
titles borrowed by students grouped as to scholarship. The dif- 
ferences among the groups are statistically significant: they are 
more than four times their probable errors. That is to say, good 
students tend to borrow, on the average, more titles than poor 
students. 

A partial explanation of the low correlation between number 
of loans and scholarship may be found in the factor of reading 
ability. Good students can read fast, while poor students must 
reread often to master a given assignment. 

Again, the computation of the grade-point average includes 
all courses. Had such courses as laboratory courses, first-year 
language courses, and others which normally require little li- 
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brary reading been excluded, the relation might have been high- 
er. Further information on this question is presented later. 

Institutional differences —Table V gives the mean number of 
titles borrowed by students grouped according to college. The 
differences among institutions are all significant since they are 
based on total enrolment. Some, however, are clearly much 
greater than others. 


TABLE V 


Mean NumBer OF TitLes BorroweD BY STUDENTS 
or Eacu CoLiece 


+ = Equated 
to Represent 98 
Days Each 


A comparison of Table V with Tables I, III, and IV reveals 


that institutional differences outweigh class, sex, and scholar- 
ship differences. For example men at College D borrow more 
titles than women at Colleges G, C, or B. 

From these data we conclude that institutional objectives, 
methods of instruction, and provisions for library service are 
more important in determining the extent to which students use 
the library than such factors as the distribution of the student 
body into class and sex groups. 

Summary.—The foregoing data are presented to indicate how 
student use of the library may be identified and analyzed. Evi- 
dence will be presented later to show that the above conditions 
may be reversed in the case of a particular institution. How far 
they are applicable to a given college can be determined only by 
individual study at that college. Hence the necessity of record- 
ing and analyzing student loans as a prelude to organization for 
wider service in the library. 

Furthermore, these data indicate the point at which efforts to 
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increase library use might well be aimed, namely, the under- 
graduate men of low scholastic standing, and the other groups 
in proportion to the extent to which they are non-library users. 
Any careful program of stimulation should begin with a com- 
plete analysis of the library’s patronage, followed by efforts to 
interest those groups whose college habits take little notice of 
the library. 


LIBRARY USE FOR SPECIFIC DEPARTMENTS 


To relate instruction to student reading, we divided the titles 
borrowed into “curricular” and “extra-curricular,” meaning re- 
lated or unrelated to the students’ program of study.’ Of read- 
ing so classified, g1 per cent (all titles borrowed) is curricular. 
Although this does not mean that g1 per cent of the reading is 
“required,” it shows that most student reading is at least course- 
inspired. And since instructors so largely influence the reading 
that students do, it is important to discover the nature of such 
influence and how it varies among the departments. 

Amount of reading in different course fields ——Table VI gives 
the mean number of titles borrowed in each department of the 
seven institutions. Library use is consistently high in two 
groups of departments: namely, the humanities, represented by 
such courses as English, philosophy, and religion; and the social 
sciences, represented by education, sociology, and economics. 
The natural sciences rank low. 

The correlation between departments ranked according to 
mean number of reserved books borrowed and mean number of 
free books borrowed is +.654. Thus there is some tendency for 
the same courses to use the library similarly for both types of 
reading. 

Although the classification is by no means exact, social sci- 
ences use more reserved books and the humanities more free 
books. This implies that libraries contain more books in the 

8 The classification into “curricular” and “extra-curricular” is on the basis of courses 
taken rather than upon required or assigned reading. Thus all books read concerning 
education would be classed as curricular if the student were enrolled for a course in edu- 


cation. Extra-curricular reading is reading which clearly does not pertain to any of the 
courses taken. 
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field of humanities than in the social sciences. A library contain- 
ing relatively few good books in the social sciences would need 
to reserve a larger proportion to make them equally available 


TABLE VI 


Mean NumBer OF TITLES BORROWED PER STUDENT 
1n Eacu Course FIe.tp 
Mean 
Course Field Number of | 
Titles 
Orientation ; pec dad alata ae 
EE eee a 
History. . ; eihnenewets . §.48 
Education. . . .04 
Sociology. . 
Political science. . . 
Philosophy. . 
Home economics 
Psychology. . . 
Religion and Bible. . 
Economics........ 
Music. ... 
Classics. 
Zodlogy, biology and eugenics 
Dramatics and play production 
Speech, debate 
Fine arts a 
Romance languages. . 


wa 


—“ YW WYN VW WS 


— ee 


Geology. ° 

Physical education. . 
Hygiene and physiology 
Journalism 

Physics. . 

Botany 

Mathematics 
Chemistry. . 


ooo 0o0o000 


° 


.@) 


to all students than would another course field, e.g., humanities, 
in which necessary books are more numerous. 

In the institutions studied, there is a tendency for the largest 
departments (in terms of student enrolment) to rank relatively 


high on: 
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a) Number of student loans (r=+.454, language and natural-science 
courses being the obvious exceptions). 

4) Number of titles and copies reserved (r= +.77; psychology courses re- 
serve few titles, but many copies of each title which are widely read). 

c) Amount of money spent for new books each year. There are certain 
exceptions to this which indicate that appropriations for departments 
should not be based on number of students alone. 


Randall? has defined certain factors with respect to cost of books 
and number of new books published annually in certain fields. 
When data on the use of books such as those described above 
are combined with information concerning publications in spe- 
cific fields, a much more scientific procedure will be available for 
drawing up the library book budget. 

The evidence presented shows that use of the library varies 
for different departments. Certain departments use the library 
more for reserved books, others more for free books. A notice- 
able gap in the data is the extent to which reference books and 
periodicals are used. If information concerning use of these 
types were included, the library could accurately describe the 
nature and extent of library service to such departments. To 
date libraries tend to meet departmental needs as they occur 
with consequent inefficiency and injustice. 

Relation between scholarship and loans in different fields.—By 
classifying reading by course fields, we can relate reading to 
scholarship in each field. This was done for three departments, 
English, history, and education. These three have the dual ad- 
vantage of enrolling many students and of demanding exten- 
sive reading. Table VII gives the correlation coefficients be- 
tween number of titles loaned and the grade received by each 
student for each of the three departments. Table VII shows a 
slightly higher relation between scholarship and loans when the 
analysis is limited to specific departments and to the grades ob- 
tained in those departments. And yet there is considerable dis- 
parity between reading and scholarship. This condition sug- 
gests several implications affecting the administrator, instruc- 
tor, and librarian. 

9 William M. Randall, “The College library book budget,” Library quarterly, 1 (Oc- 
tober, 1931), 421-36. 
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First, the data suggest that reading assignments are not se- 
lected with sufficient reference to students of superior ability. 
Good students often read no more than the minimum assign- 
ments because they are not interested in the other suggested 
books. The importance of this is emphasized by the fact that 
gi per cent of the reading of students is definitely related to 
courses. Since the instructor’s réle in defining reading is so 
great, he should take into consideration the relative abilities of 
various students and attempt to select readings better suited to 


their needs. 
TABLE VII 
CORRELATION BETWEEN GraDE REcEIVED IN Eacu Course AND 
Tota, NuMBER OF TITLES BorROWED IN THE SAME FIELD 








College r for History r for English r for Education 





.053 : 052 .136+ .079 
.060 .085+ .055 + .426+ .083 
.039 ; .O31 .274+ .043 
.080 393+ .064 .0$9+ .080 
.062 224% .O75 .045+ .100 
.066 .038 + .084 -333 .057 
-095 -110+ .062 137+ .093 


ve wv 
An 
ne 


3 
He He HE He He H+ 


D at 
E + 
F ss 
Cc + 
B +. 
G +. 
A +. 














Another reason for the variation between reading and scholar- 
ship is that many students who read widely for a given course 
receive low marks. This indicates that some students waste 
their time on reading, so far as academic recognition is the test. 
In extreme cases, i.e., where students find it necessary to re- 
read a single assignment several times, remedial procedures to 
teach the student to read are clearly needed. 

Summary.—The data show plainly enough that the library 
cannot meet departmental needs without more satisfactory rec- 
ords of library use than are made in most libraries at present. 
Such records are necessary for efficient administration and serve 
certain purposes. 

First, they show the extent to which students in each depart- 
ment are being encouraged to use the library. The fact that 
most library reading is curricular does not mean that the li- 
brarian has nothing to do with it. It defines a wide field of serv- 
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ice which can be explored only through complete and efficient 
records. 

Second, such records are needed to apportion the book budg- 
et. So long as the expenditure for specific departments is based 
on the amount spent the previous year, professors will rightly 
complain of the static condition. When the librarian can show, 
however, the relative extent to which departments use the li- 
brary, and the types of material used, there can be no serious 
quarrel with the relative apportionment of funds. 


INSTITUTIONAL DIFFERENCES IN STUDENT READING 


Institutional differences in loans to class, sex, and scholarship 
groups.—Table VIII compares the number of loans to each stu- 
dent group at each institution. 

TABLE VIII 


Mean NumBeEr oF TitLes Borrowep sy Various STUDENT 
Groups at Eacu Institution 








College 


classmen 
Under- 
classmen 
Scholarship 
Students 
Scholarship 
Students 
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39-99 32.01 33-78 
23.32 22.30 23.11] 24.00 
24.49 22.66 21.77] 17.92 
19.66 24.36 15.01 19.26] 17.36 
21.61 21.24 14.18 20.51] 15.16 
17.67 17.89 13.07 18.62] 11.90 
16. 38 15.37 9-35 14.49) 7.81 









































The data show that to differentiate institutions at either end 
of the scale it matters little whether loans are distributed by 
sex and class groups or reported as a gross total. For institu- 
tions at the middle of the scale, however, there is some variation 
when different factors are taken into account (see College B for 
example). Distinctions between sexes are most important; dis- 
tinctions between students of different scholarship levels are 
least important, when used as a basis for institutional compari- 
son. 
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It is apparent that no single figure can represent student use 
of the library. One might assume that when the total per-capita 
loans at a given institution are many, that it is being widely 
used by all student groups. But Table VIII shows this contrary 
to fact. A library may be widely used in general and still neglect 
particular groups. Librarians cannot assume that good books 
will appeal to all students alike. Hence each student group must 
be studied and supplied with suitable material to the extent of 
known variations in need and use. It cannot be assumed that 
all students will use the library to the same extent, for the data 
show that they do not. 

TABLE IX 
Mean Numser OF ReserveD Books, Reservep CHARGES, Free CurricuLar 


TiTLes AND Free Extra-Curricuiar Titres LoaNnepD 
To STuDENTS IN Eacu COoLLecE 














; 7 Mean Number of | Mean Number of 
. Mean Number of | Mean Number of ; ° 
College T: ~ Free Curricular Free Extra- 
Reserved Titles | Reserved Charges Titles Curricular Titles 
B. 19.49 37-49 2.57 1.26 
+ 19.37 35-77 9-65 1.38 
ae 12.58 24.27 4.69 2.44 
Mii. 10.48 26. 38 3.26 1.19 
Cc 8.43 19.67 1.43 1.61 
B 8.41 24.50 6.32 3-31 
ee 7.92 20.63 7.96 1.47 

















Institutional differences in reserved and free reading—We come 
now to the question, do colleges ranking high on the number of 
reserved books borrowed also rank high on the number of free 
titles borrowed? Table IX contains the facts. No significant 
relation is found between the loans of reserved and free titles 
at the colleges here studied. A given institution may rank low 
on one and high on the other. 

Data on both reserved and free loans help to describe student 
library use. All librarians are handicapped by limited funds. In 
many cases, college administrators are slow to believe that more 
funds are needed. Yet if adequate records were at hand to de- 
scribe library use beyond assigned readings, the administrator’s 
response might be better. 
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Again, comparisons among institutions as such require both 
types of material. A library used widely for reserved material 
is not necessarily widely used for free loans. To compare ac- 
curately two or more institutions, it is important to have data on 
both types of use. 

Institutional differences in reading by departments.—Table X 
gives mean loans in ten departments for each college. 

















TABLE X 
Mean Numser oF Tittes Loanep 1n Eacu DEPARTMENT 
CoLLecEe 
DePraRTMENT 
Cc G B E F A D 
Classics 0.70} 0.63] 0.16] 5.06] 2.48 1.72] 1.21 
Economics 3.84 | 1.97 1.63 | 2.89] 3.17 | 0.28] 0.50 
Education 3:5) S951 £501 2.981 S20 i £.981 8.38 
English 3-14] 0.95] 2.39] 5.59] 6.95] 5.33 | 13.20 
German 0.86 | 0.09] 1.99 1.19] 1.22] 0.10] 0.67 
History . 3.38 2.67 | 4.42] 6.22] 8.35] 3.07] 9.28 
Philosophy 4:95 | 0.05] 2.11 | 4.71 | §.93] 3.33] 1.18 
Political science 8.96 1 8190] $901 6.00) 6:40] 6-93 bevcesc: 
Psychology 3.46 ee Sep 3-12 | 2.13] 3.9% 
Religion 1.30] 2.52] 7.66 -| 1.49] 4.30] 4.04 
Romance languages 2.11 | 0.04] 0.76] 1.79] 1.34] 0.29 | 0.96 
Sociology 3-57 | 4-80] 3-13] 3-11 1.84 | 4.71 9.49 
Speech 0.54 3-57 | 3-14 | 0.97] 0.617 | 0.57 
Zodlogy O.11 | 0.86 | 3.36] 1.77] 0.§2] 2.10 























There is no tendency for a given institution to rank the same 
in all departments. Perhaps the nearest approach is College D, 
which ranks first in English, history, sociology, and psychology. 
But it also ranks sixth in economics. These differences in loans 
for different course fields emphasize the important relation be- 
tween methods of instruction and library use. Methods of in- 
struction vary from college to college. Hence at a given institu- 
tion it is of small use to know that English courses elsewhere 
make heavy demands on the library unless the methods used are 
similar. The librarian should know the situation in his particu- 
lar college. Such knowledge helps to prevent surprise demands, 
and enables the librarian to be an efficient aid to classroom 
method. 
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Library use in relation to library support——We have shown 
that institutions vary widely in the extent to which students use 
the library. It has further been shown that differences in library 
use are produced by differences in teaching methods or in the 
content of similarly titled courses. It remains now to indicate 
the relation between library support and student use of the li- 
brary. Specifically do students use a good library more than 
they do a poor one? 

Let us consider, first, use of the library for reserved books. 
Table XI gives for four institutions the facts relating to library 


TABLE XI 


Data ConcerNnING Lisrary HoLpincs AND SuPpPoRT 








Number of Titles | Number of Peri- | Average Annual Weighted Sal 
College from Check- odicals from Expenditure for * aoe Thee 
List 4* Check-List Bt Books en 





200 148 $2,405 $6,550 
187 96 $2,390 #6, 556 


139 74 $ 996 $6, 461 
122 102 $2,076 $4,496 

















was PE tte SGP 4 ie tt to ot et ors 

t Check-List B was compiled from the Shaw list and represents the periodicals there classed by depart- 
my, Enrolment wat held constant by averaging the salary expenditure of institutions of different size 
support and holdings. The first two colleges are those in which 
reserved loans are many, the second two those in which re- 
served loans are few. Colleges D and E (where reserved reading 
is high) rank higher on all items except one—College C has more 
periodicals from Check-list B than College E. 

For Colleges E and D one may say that both are good li- 
braries, used widely by students. If no other evidence were 
available, one would be safe in labeling them good libraries. 
But one cannot state on the basis of the foregoing evidence that 
the libraries of Colleges G and C are not used widely. One must 
consider the situation with respect to use of free loans. 

Evidence on the use of the library for free loans is available 
for thirty-five college libraries included in the North Central 
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Association study of library standards. Table XII gives the 
correlation between ranks on the measures of library support 
and mean number of free titles borrowed. The correlations are 
all positive and show a clear correspondence between library 
support and student use. Table XII shows that good library 
service does not just happen. It results from conscious effort on 
the part of the administration plus necessary funds, and a com- 
petent staff. Students seldom use a library which is inadequate- 
ly financed and poorly administered. 

TABLE XII 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN Mean Number OF Tittes Reap 
AND Certain Measures oF Lisprary Support 
Mean Number of Free Titles Read Versus Correlation 
Number of Check-list 4 titles held......... +.25 
Number of periodicals from Check-list B.... +.21 
Average annual expenditure for books... . . .48 
Weighted salary expenditure......... 35 


CONCLUSION 


We have now presented (1) an analysis of college library use 
by certain student groups; (2) an analysis of library use in cer- 
tain departmental fields; and (3) an analysis of institutional dif- 
ferences in library use as affected by library appropriations. 
While the data relevant to each of these problems have certain 
specific implications, their more general trends seem to justify 
the following conclusions. 

1. Students grouped by sex, class, and scholarship differ sig- 
nificantly in the extent to which they use library materials. 
Women borrow more than men, upperclassmen more than un- 
derclassmen, and good students more than poor students. The 
differences remain when library loans are divided into reserved 
am free curricular loans, and free extra-curricular loans. 

2. Departmental demands on the college library vary great- 
ie. The humanities and social sciences require much reading, 
while the natural sciences and languages require little. Al- 
though, in general, the departments using the library most use 
it for all types of material, the social sciences use reserved books 
relatively more, while the humanities use free books more. In 
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part, the difference is due to differences in the teaching methods 
employed in each group of departments. 

3. Institutions differ widely (a) in the extent to which sex, 
class, and scholarship groups borrow library materials; (4) the 
relative amount of reserved and free materials borrowed; and 
(c) the amount of library reading in specific course fields. At a 
particular institution the tendencies noted in paragraphs one 
and two may be less apparent or even reversed. 

4. Strong book collections and adequate library funds are as- 
sociated with wide use of the library by student groups. 

Implications.—The application of these conclusions to a given 
college library is best illustrated by reference to the functions of 
the college library. A recent, explicit statement of these func- 
tions has been made by Louis R. Wilson: 

1. To furnish material for instruction to students in appropriate environ- 
ment and through a personnel competent to serve as efficient liaison officers to 
connect instructor and student with library resources 

2. To develop general reading interests through open shelves, browsing 
rooms, attractive bookstores, book lists, and a stimulating readers’ advisers’ 


service 

3- To furnish new technical books and periodicals which enable the mem- 
bers of the faculty and library staff to keep abreast of their subjects 

4. To meet the needs of such members of the faculty as are engaged in 


productive investigation” 
The data presented in this study chiefly concern the first two. 
By implication only the foregoing four functions suggest, as a 
common element, the responsibility of maintaining the records 
needed to show how well each function is being performed. Wise 
expenditure of funds demands that the budget be allocated on 
the basis of facts concerning library use. Such records should 
distinguish not only types of readers, but also types of materials 
used (i.e., reserved and free books, curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar loans, and loans to particular departments). Beyond evalu- 
ating the service of the library to student groups, such data are 
useful in selecting books to be reserved, in allocating funds for 
books to various departments, and in revealing the points at 
which the budget needs revision. The maintenance of some 
© Bulletin of the American Library Association, XXV, 441. 
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such record is the first step in a constructive program of library 
service.” 

The evidence presented has shown that college libraries are 
used largely for the type of material mentioned in function 1. 
Baldly stated, g1 per cent of student library use is for curricular 
materials. This fact (i.e., that college libraries are used for little 
else) should not obscure the additional fact—namely, that use of 
curricular material is large only as compared with free reading. 
Judged by any absolute standard, it is small indeed. If there 
were such a person as “the average student,” he would borrow 
eleven reserved books from the library during one semester, each 
of which he would use approximately twice. In addition, he 
would borrow five and one-half free curricular titles, and one and 
one-half free extra-curricular titles. Still more noteworthy is the 
fact that 20 per cent of the students borrowed, in all, five titles 
or less. Such meagre intellectual fare represents the library’s 
contribution to one semester’s work! 

The second function, namely, “to develop general reading in- 
terests,” is the peculiar concern of the college library. Responsi- 
bility for the encouragement of general reading in most colleges 
comes to the librarian by default. Even instructors in English 
are too preoccupied with specific titles and types of reading to 
stimulate general reading extensively, even though they insist 
on its importance for most students. If the library does not 
make this task its own, it is in grave danger of neglect. Among 
the institutions herein studied either the library lacks suitable 
materials for extra-curricular reading or curricular reading 
crowds it out. 

We may exclude the possibility that students will not read un- 
less required to. At certain institutions most students read 
widely, and at all institutions some students read widely. Ac- 
cordingly, one should look first to the library’s budget and hold- 
ings for an explanation of student use below the averages we 
have presented. 

™ The North Central Association Committee on Revision of Library Standards has 


demonstrated that an effective method of keeping such records is a single card for each 
student, on which is listed each title withdrawn from the library. 
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The evidence shows that student library use is definitely 
related to amount of money spent for the library. Even a 
strong faculty and competent library staff will be handicapped 
by the disadvantages due to poor library facilities, inadequately 
housed, and poorly supported. If the library is to take its proper 
place in the educational program of the institution it must be 
given its fair share of the college finances. Efforts by faculty and 
library staff otherwise amount to little. 

A large budget for the library, however, cannot always insure 
wide use by students. Without an efficient personnel, even the 
best college library will fall short of its possibilities. According- 
ly, the factors found to affect student reading must be under- 
stood and controlled as they apply to the local situation. 

The first of these is perhaps the prevailing disposition to or 
from the use of books. The disposition varies widely among in- 
stitutions and determines to a considerable extent the student 
response to a librarian’s efforts at stimulation. Yet previous in- 
difference to reading as a leisure activity may sometimes be used 
to render new reading opportunities exciting. 

Second, the literary traditions of the college are important. 
At one institution extensive reading was fashionable. While 
such factors do not lend themselves to statistical description, 
they are sometimes decisive. 

Closely related is what may be termed “‘institutional tone.” 
At one institution the purpose of the college may be to give stu- 
dents a strong background of classical literature and history. 
The library, of course, is expected to provide materials appro- 
priate to this purpose. Hence a good library at this institution 
will fall far short of perfection elsewhere. Libraries cannot be 
fairly judged except in the light of institutional aims. 

Again, the close relation between instruction and reading sug- 
gests that many libraries are not using the resources of the in- 
structional staff to best advantage. Obviously, the first requi- 
site of efficient faculty co-operation is to acquaint the faculty 
with the library’s resources. The influence of a single competent 
and respected professor can do much to further library use, and 
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the wise librarian will do all he can to win the confidence and 
co-operation of such instructors. 

Finally, much research is needed upon the whole field of read- 
ing habits. For example, we do not know the relative effect of 
contact with libraries in the home, the community, and the high 
school upon the reading of college students. Again, do students 
who read widely in college retain these habits after graduation? 
With the book-production facilities of the world, equipped to 
deluge the reader with a mass of printed material, it is impor- 
tant to know to what extent education has prepared him to se- 
lect wisely from this material. A study of the reading habits of 
selected students at various stages in the educational process 
would do much toward evaluating the college library’s contribu- 
tion in this respect. 

E. W. McDiarmip, Jr. 


Bay.or University 
Waco, Texas 











THE CARE AND STORAGE OF MANUSCRIPTS 
IN THE HUNTINGTON LIBRARY 


P MHE library building as originally constructed on Mr. 
Huntington’s San Marino estate in 1920-21 was con- 
sidered at the time to provide ample room for future 

expansion. So great, however, were Mr. Huntington’s subse- 

quent acquisitions that the stacks soon became utterly inade- 
quate to accommodate the combined books and manuscripts. 

Consequently, it was possible to adapt the plans and specifica- 

tions for a new department of manuscripts to the peculiar needs 

of the manuscripts already in this library. 


THE STACK 


The arrangement of shelves, aisles, and other physical fea- 
tures of any stack depends, naturally, upon the size and shape of 
the space available for this purpose. While several ideal plans 
could have been formulated, the limits imposed by the space 
to be occupied made necessary a very long, narrow stack 
(Fig. 1). 

The material used throughout has been fireproof without ex- 
ception: steel for the doors and shelving, and marble for the 
floors. Each aisle is guarded by a locked door of wire mesh. In 
this manner ten sections are under one key; and if manuscripts 
must be taken from several sections for a reader, there is no un- 
locking and locking of numerous doors. The space along the op- 
posite side of the main aisle is utilized for shelves also. They are 
protected by locked, double doors of the same wire mesh. This 
wire mesh has certain advantages over glass in a stack where 
the display of volumes on the shelves for the benefit of visitors 
does not enter into the decision: danger of breakage is eliminat- 
ed; and free circulation of air is possible. The two floors of the 
stack are designated L (for lower floor) and U (for upper floor) ; 
each aisle is numbered; each section of the shelving is lettered; 
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and each shelf numbered, giving the form to a pressmark of 
U 4 E6, for example. There are approximately 25 miles of 
shelving in the present stack, from any point of which a desig- 
nated manuscript can be brought for a reader within 5 minutes’ 
time. This is made possible by the use of a charge card, which is 
kept filed under the identification number of the manuscript and 
bears the pressmark as well as the size, and the description of 
the binding. This is of great convenience to the reader also, for 
it eliminates the necessity of writing down a full description of 
the manuscript he wishes to consult, the identification number 
alone being sufficient. 

A very important consideration in any stack is the type of 
shelving. For our purposes it had to be sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate all manner and shapes of manuscripts, ranging 
from a small notebook to a very large folio, and the boxes in 
which the majority of documents, letters, and smaller deeds 
with seals are kept. An adjustable shelving, therefore, with no 
back, but reaching through from one aisle to another, allowing 
any height desirable and a maximum depth of 27 inches, has 
been adopted. As this depth is rarely necessary, a removable 


backing, consisting of two steel strips with crossbars, has been 
devised to prevent volumes or boxes from sliding back and be- 
coming lost. Three sections of an especially deep shelving (32 
inches) have been installed to accommodate the large folders in 
which maps are kept. Six sections of large map trays are also 
available for maps and for particularly large deeds. 


CONDITIONS MAINTAINED IN THE STACKS 


Perhaps the greatest progress made in library building within 
recent years has been the development of air-conditioning ap- 
paratus. That this answers a very real need is well set forth in 
the Bureau of Standards’ Miscellaneous publications, No. 128, 
published in October, 1931, about two years after this library 
had put into effect recommendations made in that bulletin. 

The machinery at present in use at this library maintains a 
constant temperature of 68° F. and a humidity of 50 per cent. 
The particular degree of temperature and humidity, within cer- 
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tain limits,’ is perhaps not so vital as the constancy with which 
it is maintained. 

All incoming air passes through a water curtain which re- 
moves dust particles. Owing to the great distance of this library 
from any large industrial center, and to the local use of oil and 
gas in preference to coal, such destructive impurities as sulphur 
dioxide do not offer the serious problem which confronts li- 
braries in the larger eastern cities. Chemical analysis of the air 
has shown that the amount of sulphur dioxide is negligible. 

Another natural factor which works injuries upon paper, vel- 
lum, and bindings is sunlight. It has previously been looked 
upon as the greatest aid in combating the growth of fungus. In 
dark stacks where humidity and temperature are not controlled, 
occasional exposure of manuscripts to the sun does serve this 
purpose but at the same time acts destructively upon paper, 
vellum, and bindings. However, where humidity and tempera- 
ture are well regulated, elimination of all natural light, whether 
direct rays of the sun or reflected light, is the only satisfactory 


procedure. 
STORAGE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE STACK 


The arrangement of the manuscripts in the stacks is roughly 
as follows: 


Maps and plans 

Religion (bibles, psalters, breviaries, Aorae, etc.) 
General medieval history and literature 

Music and art 

Drama 

English and European history 

Literature 

Californiana and Mexican history 

United States history 

Archives (Ellesmere, Hastings, Stowe, Battle Abbey) 


The nature of the manuscripts in each group determines the 
arrangement within it. Thus, literary manuscripts are arranged 
alphabetically, historical manuscripts chronologically, deeds in 
the archives topographically, and Aorae by their particular uses. 


* The limits of safety are generally considered to be 65°-75° F. temperature and 45- 
55 per cent humidity. 
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Manuscript volumes rarely cause any difficulty in shelving; 
but it appears that no one method of procedure has yet been 
developed which is universally applicable to all collections of 
loose papers, such as letters and documents. One obvious meth- 
od of dealing with them is to have them bound. There are seri- 
ous objections to this; but in libraries where a great number of 
manuscripts are charged out daily to the general public, and 
where an accurate check on returned manuscripts becomes im- 
possible, it may be necessary to follow this practice. In a li- 
brary like the Huntington, where the dangers of loss by theft or 
accident are reduced to a minimum and where facilities for tak- 
ing the utmost precaution against disarrangement and misfiling 
are available, each letter or document is kept in a separate fold- 
er. As there is much controversy on this subject, some addi- 
tional reasons affecting our decision may not be out of place 
here: 


. The manuscript is retained in its original state unencumbered by hinges or 
by the paper pulp around the edges necessitated by the inlaying process. 

. Manuscripts are individually available at any time— 
a) For purposes of exhibition, without the difficulty and danger involved 


in removing them from a bound volume and reinserting them; 

For comparison of several manuscripts from various collections without 
handling cumbersome volumes; 

For scientific examination under ultra-violet light, microscopes, etc.; 
For photographic reproduction; 

For issuing to readers without the necessity of charging out numerous 
other manuscripts which happen to be bound with them. 

. There is no danger of the manuscript being accidentally folded and creased 
as the page is turned. 

. Problems offered by unsigned letters; pseudonyms; various methods of 
dating according to the Roman church calendar, medieval reckoning, or 
Quaker or Masonic systems; or the absence of a date altogether, are sim- 
plified by the information given on the outside of the folder. This informa- 
tion is rarely given with letters and documents bound together in a volume. 

. If a collection of papers is arranged in a chronological or alphabetical order, 
manuscripts which are out of place (owing to absence of, or error in, date 
or author’s name) may easily be rearranged at any time. 

. Manuscripts accumulated at a later date may be inserted in their proper 
order without the necessity of rebinding. 

7. The seals so numerous on letters written before the use of envelopes be- 
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came general would cause an awkward thickening and require special con- 
struction of the volume. 

8. There is neither the initial cost of mounting and binding nor the conse- 
quent cost and handling of rebinding. Worn-out folders can be replaced 


very economically. 
g. Manuscripts are never folded or cut, as might be ‘necessary when placing 
oversize papers in a volume. 


Indeed, wherever feasible, and in all cases where preservation 
is to be considered, single papers, bound up into volumes by 
former owners, have been removed from their bindings and 
placed in folders. The folders used are of two sizes, the most com- 
mon measuring 13 X 10 inches; the other, for exceptionally large 
folios, 16X11 inches. The paper is technically known as Am- 
bassador Cover, turquoise blue, 20 X 30 ripple, and is free, to as 
large an extent as is possible, from injurious sulphides. The 
bibliographical information given on the outside cover of this 
folder is the date and place of writing, author, title, or, in the 
case of letters, addressee, physical description, provenance 
(where this is essential), identification number, and such notes 
as may be pertinent. The folders are then filed in boxes (Fig. 2), 
following an alphabetical or chronological order according to 
the type of the collection being arranged. These boxes are con- 
structed of No. 20 chip board covered with blue or green buck- 
ram. They are shelved on their sides rather than on the ends, 
which might permit the manuscripts to crumple or fold if the 
box were not tightly packed. If only one or two manuscripts 
are called for from a box, these are withdrawn; but if an entire 
collection is to be consulted, the boxes are conveyed by truck 
to the reading-room. 

Medieval volumes are also shelved on their sides, to relieve 
the strain on the bindings and on the leaves. The shelves oc- 
cupied by these volumes have been covered for further protec- 
tion with felt pads, which are periodically put through the vac- 
uum fumigator to prevent infestation by insect pests. 

The deeds, of which there are several thousand, are being 
flattened, and those with large or valuable seals are mounted on 
specially constructed frames (Fig. 3). The box in which the seal 
is preserved is lined with cotton wool covered with wax paper, in 
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order that the protecting material may retain its elasticity with- 
out absorbing any of the moisture from the seal. (Cotton wool 
should never be permitted to come into direct contact with the 
seal.) This box is glued to the frame, which is made of chip 
board. The document is tied down at the vellum seal tongue, 
and the strip of paper? holds the upper part firmly in place. The 
deed may be slipped out when it is to be read. The hinged flap 
protects the document from damage. 

Small seals which are not so mounted are protected by an 
envelope, made of several layers of waxed paper, which is held 
in place by paper-fasteners. Deeds with small seals that do not 
have sufficient weight to make their handling precarious are 
placed in boxes similar in size to the one illustrated, but with a 
hinged upper cover. Pads of cotton wool covered with wax pa- 
per are placed at the bottom and top. Seals, whether they are 
pendent or sur queue, are treated thus; but seals applied, or en 
placard as they are frequently called, are placed in a specially 
constructed multiple folder, one flap of which is made of thick 
cardboard with a window to allow room for the seal. Top and 
bottom flaps prevent the manuscript from shifting about. 

Compotus and court rolls and similar documents, written on 
long membranes, are kept in their original form of membranes 
sewn together. They are rolled upon pieces of cardboard tubing 
and are protected by a sleeve bearing information similar to that 
on the folders described above. This is held firmly in place by 
a string-and-cardboard button-fastener. The rolls are then 
packed in the type of box constructed for housing the small 
deeds. 

DISEASE AND INSECT PESTS 

The problem of control involves several different factors, de- 
pending on the nature of the insect pest. The most notorious 
of them all, the bookworm (or more specifically, the Sitodrepa 
panicea), is now being successfully exterminated by the use of a 
fumigator’ specially constructed for the library. This destroys 


2 When some transparent material, such as cellophane, has been proved harmless to 
manuscripts, paper will be dispensed with for this purpose. 

3 For a detailed discussion of this apparatus consult an article written by Thomas M. 
liams in the Library quarterly I1 (October, 1932), 375-86. 
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life in all stages of development by means of a gas released in 
vacuum, which penetrates every portion of the manuscript. 
New acquisitions are systematically put through this process. 

The growth of fungus on manuscripts appears to be satisfac- 
torily arrested when proper atmospheric conditions are estab- 
lished. Where this is impossible, it has been suggested by the 
Department of Industrial Research* that the progress of the 
disease can be halted by a bath of thymol vapor. But there is 
little more than temporary benefit to be gained from this treat- 
ment if the subsequent care of the manuscript is again neglected, 
particularly in the matter of excessive humidity. 

Silver-fish and such marauding insects and other pests which 
do not make their home in the manuscript must be attacked in 
a different fashion and are far more difficult to control. It is 
essential that cracks and other openings which might permit 
their entrance to the stack be sealed or guarded by some effec- 
tive repellent or poison. At present several insecticides are be- 
ing tested in order to ascertain their efficacy. 


THE REPAIR OF MANUSCRIPTS AND SEALS 


The first and most inviolable rule governing repair work is 
that restoration should only be undertaken for the purpose of pres- 
ervation. Thus, a cracked or damaged seal may require, in the 
process of mending, a considerable filling-in of new wax. While 
this wax should preferably be of the same color, it should, at the 
same time, be of a different shade; and any artistic urges of the 
repairer to carve upon the new surface must be rigorously sub- 
dued. Similarly, repairs to bindings should not be so contrived 
as to confuse the original with the added portions. Handwriting 
or illuminations missing from a torn manuscript should never, 
under any possible circumstances, be filled in after repairs have 
been made; nor should faded writing or illuminations be re- 
touched. The great danger of all such imitative restoration lies 
in the fact that it may be impossible to determine what is orig- 
inal and authentic on the one hand, and what is added later and 


4 Great Britain, Department of Industrial Research, The Cleaning and restoration of 
museum exhibits (London, 1928). 
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may be suspect on the other. This confusion greatly lessens the 
value of an object to the historian. Good workmanship need 
never be carried to the point of being deceptive. 

Paper manuscripts are flattened in a press and tears mended, 
preferably with paper pulp but, if necessary, with crépeline. 
When paper has lost its filler, this can usually be supplied by 
resizing; but if the fabric has broken down as well, it may be 
necessary to further strengthen the manuscript. The size used 
on all vellum and a great number of paper manuscripts is made 
by boiling clean strips of vellum in water to extract the gelati- 
nous substance. This size has also been found to give the great- 
est satisfaction in fixing the pigment on manuscripts written 
with pencil. 

Seals, after being thoroughly dusted with a fine brush, are 
treated with a solution of equal parts of beeswax and Venice 
turpentine dissolved in benzol, and polished when dry. This 
prevents the powdering and chipping which frequently con- 
tinues to take place even to this day in early medieval seals. 

All vellum deeds and rolls are sized and flattened; and where 
repair work is necessary, this is done by backing or piecing in 
with material of equal weight, or covering with crépeline. Re- 
pair work, particularly with vellum manuscripts, should only 
be intrusted to a person with thorough experience. 

Unbound volumes, such as account books, rentals, and court 
books, are either kept in cases or given simple board covers, de- 
pending upon the nature of the manuscript. Before binding or 
rebinding is undertaken, the volumes are carefully collated, so 
that a complete picture of the arrangement of the leaves in the 
quires can be kept on record. 

Old bindings are treated or repaired, but never, under any 
conditions, destroyed. In the rebinding process, not only is there 
a danger of the edges being cut and the cropping-off of signa- 
ture marks and marginal notes, but many clues to provenance 
may be irrevocably lost. Special attention should be given to 
bookplates, catalog numbers, strips of manuscript used in 
binding, and other minutiae which have in the past usually 
found a direct course to the bookbinder’s wastebasket. One of 
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the greatest misfortunes that has befallen most of the medieval 
volumes extant is the removal of their original bindings and the 
accompanying end-papers. 

It is impossible to give more than the very briefest outline, in 
the space of such a short article, of what is being accomplished 
at this library. As a further guide to the archivist the particular 
methods and processes used by the repair worker are more or 
less fully described in several books;$ but, unfortunately, no 
one of them can be recommended as providing a complete and 
yet reliable treatise on this subject. Experimental work in all 
fields is constantly being carried on at this library in the effort 
to provide the best possible conditions for the preservation as 


well as the use of manuscripts. 
H. C. Scuutz 


Tue Huntinctron Liprary 
San Marino, CALIFORNIA 


5 Hilary Jenkinson, Manual of archive administration (1922); Charles Johnson, Care 
of documents (1919); G. Herbert Fowler, Care of county muniments (1928); Pier Ignazio 
Vottero, Conservazione e restauro dei documenti (1912); Hilary Jenkinson, “Some notes 
on the preservation, moulding and casting of seals,” Antiquaries journal, IV (1924), 
388-403; J. P. Sanders, “‘Preservation of manuscripts and bindings,” The Utbrary jour- 
nal, LVII (1932), 936-38; J. C. Fitzpatrick, Notes on the care, cataloguing, calendaring 
and arranging of manuscripts (1928); Harry M. Lydemberg and John Archer, The Care 
and repair of books (1931). 





STATE OF READING AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES 
OF ENGLAND DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


I 


On March 15, 1849, the following order is recorded in the 
Minutes of the House of Commons: 

Ordered, That a Select Committee be appointed on the best Means of ex- 
tending the Establishment of Libraries freely open to the Public, especially in 
Large Towns, in Great Britain and Ireland. 


By March 23, a committee of fifteen members of Parliament 
had been appointed, and on July 23 was published: Report from 
the Select Committee on Public Libraries; together with the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. 
These minutes, usually referred to as the “1849 Report,” con- 
sist of 317 quarto pages of evidence; 20 pages of introductory 
matter; 11 plans of the principal cities of Europe, with the dis- 


position of their libraries; a map “exhibiting the relative provi- 
sion of books, in Libraries publicly accessible, in the Principle 
States of Europe, as compared with their respective popula- 
tions”; and an Appendix as follows: 


AppEenpIx, No. 1 


. Approximative statistical view of the principle public libraries of Europe 
and of the United States of America 

. An account of the sums granted by Parliament for the support of public 
libraries and museums, in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, from the year 1823 to the year 1848, both inclusive 

. An account of the sums spent on the library of the British Museum, from 
its foundation, in the year 1753 to the year 1848, both inclusive 

’, An account of the sums granted by the French Chambers for the support 
of public libraries and museums in France, from the year 1823 to the year 
1848, both inclusive 

. A list of some provincial libraries in Scotland, chiefly supported by vol- 
untary contributions 


* Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be Printed, 23 Fuly 1849. 
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Appenpix, No. 2 
Tabular view of the Institutes comprised in what is called the Yorkshire Un- 
ion of Mechanics’ Institutes; Number of members and subscribers; Lec- 
tures; Classes; Reading Rooms; Annual income; etc 


AppenpIx, No. 3 
Table of the Mechanics’ Institutions of England and Wales, their libraries and 
yearly issues of their books 


This represents an attempt to get as complete a picture as 
possible of the state of reading and libraries in Europe and 
America. For this purpose thirty witnesses were called—Ameri- 
can, French, German, Italian, and Belgian among them—and 
tables of statistics drawn up. Fortunately, however, the evi- 
dence given in the case of England was not confined to the state- 
ment of bare facts and figures, such as the numbers and holdings 
of libraries, but many significant glimpses were given of the so- 
cial conditions under which the reformers who constituted the 
committee wished to establish the public library system; of the 
desire of people for reading; of their efforts to satisfy this desire 
and establish libraries of their own; of existing working-class 
book centers; of the supply of reading material and the litera- 
ture popular with artisans; and lastly, of the social significance 
and effect of reading. Some of this evidence is direct, some in- 
direct, and most of it requires interpretation; but of its value 
there can be no question, for here we have a situation unique in 
the history of reading and libraries in England, namely, the com- 
parative absence of extraneous influences on the working classes. 
The only serious rival to reading seems to have been the public 
house. Otherwise, there were no standardized amusements, no 
adult-education movement, and none of the modern facilities 
for recreation and the interchange of ideas. It would have been 
possible in the England of 1849 to have found many groups 
socially and culturally isolated and to have studied the influ- 
ence of reading on their mental development, almost as under 
laboratory conditions. Some superficial observations were giv- 
en by several of the social workers among the witnesses, but it 
is evident that they only saw broad trends—generally what they 
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wanted to see—which was the moral improvement of the work- 

ing classes. The evidence on this point is the least satisfactory 

of all, characterized, as it is, by a too-zealous humanitarianistic 

point of view and considerable vagueness in the actual state- 

ment of the facts. For instance, to the question: 

1821.—What effect do you consider was produced by this system on the gen- 
eral character of the population? 


the Rev. J. C. Brown replied: 
The general effect was good; I am not able to bring forward cases of 
decided conversion or moral reformation; but everywhere people spoke 
favourably of the effect of stationing a library in a village. 
The committee pressed all the witnesses on this point, however, 
and there was general agreement as to the beneficial influence of 
good books on the working classes. One witness, G. Dawson, 
Fsq., M.A., who was examined in his capacity of itinerant lec- 
turer, and hence acquainted with the “wants and feelings of the 
working classes,” is somewhat more specific, judging from the 
following questions and his replies. 
1273.—Would you say that the habits of the people had improved in the last 
ten or twenty years, particularly with respect to temperance?—Yes. 
1274.—Does that naturally lead to more refined pursuits?—Yes. 
1275.—And more extensive habits of reading than formerly?—Yes, and the 
character of the amusements is changed. Bull-baiting and dog-fighting 
in Birmingham were the public favorite sports; now the bull-baiting 
has gone altogether, and although the dog-fighting does exist, it is 
only amongst the most ignorant of the people. 


Now when we find the committee continually emphasizing 
these social considerations and deliberately framing their ques- 
tions in order to elicit a favorable reply, the reform motive in 
the establishment of public libraries becomes apparent—a con- 
clusion substantiated by the known humanitarianistic zeal and 
activities of the members of the committee. Much of the en- 
thusiasm for public libraries was a reaction against the evils of 
the public house, and the committee are never more gratified 
than when a witness testifies to the superior attraction of read- 
ing to drinking. Samuel Smiles attested: 
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2001.—Give a man an interesting book to take home with him to his family, 
and it is probable that the man will stay at home and read his book 
in preference to going out and spending his time in dissipation or in 
idleness; and, therefore, the formation of those libraries would be 
favourable to the improvement of the moral and intellectual condition 
of the working population. 


and again, according to the Rev. H. Mackenzie: 


208 3.—Do you think that the establishment of local reading rooms would take 
them away from the public houses, by affording them a comfortable 
shelter for the evening?—Decidedly . . . . I think the result would be 
in every way beneficial, both in elevating the character of the working 
classes and improving their conduct, and ultimately very much lower- 
ing the rates, of which many parishioners complain. 


while Mr. William Jones of the Religious Tract Society con- 

cluded: 

2668.—. . . . that persons have been led by those libraries, in many cases, to 
seek their recreation in literature rather than public houses. 

The one dissenting voice was that of the Rev. Mackenzie, who 

deplored the fact that he found: 


2075.—. . . . the younger subscribers to the library difficult to get to church 
on Sunday, because they were reading Walter Scott’s novels. 


Comparable with the moral improvement ascribed to reading 
is the educational influence claimed for it—likewise a strong 
argument in favor of legislation by Parliament. Edward Ed- 
wards, in reply to a question, answered pertinently: 


292.—I think access to good libraries would be one great mean of advancing 
the educational condition of the country. 


The lecturer Dawson and the biographer Smiles were of a similar 
opinion. It is instructive to compare the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished foreign witnesses on the educational implications. 
For instance, His Excellency, M. Van de Meyer, Belgian am- 
bassador, did not think that a library: 

686.—. . . . ought to be a sort of saloon, where people come and spend five or 


six hours at leisure with the first book they call for, a novel, and so on. 
I do not think that that is the object for which public libraries ought to 


open. 
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So, too, M. W. Libri, the Italian witness, pointed out that, 
whereas in Italy every municipality aided by the government 
supported a public library, its purpose was scholarly, and not 
recreational. He writes in his explanatory letter: 
What my experience has taught me is, that it ought never to be at- 
tempted to use, as a popular library, the large libraries intended in 
the first instance for a superior class of readers. 


Indeed, he could see no reason for popular libraries for the work- 
ing classes (whom he quaintly terms “this very numerous and 
interesting portion of the population’’), since none existed in 
Italy. 

A third implication relevant to the reform aspect, was the 
supposed influence of reading on political issues, the committee 
hoping to prove the stabilizing effect of literature. In this they 
were anticipating the objections of the reactionaries in Parlia- 
ment, nor were they underestimating the opposition, judging 
from the stormy passage of the 1850 Public Library Act through 
the Lower House.’ Hence the significant question: 

1357.—I gather from you that your opinion is, that the diffusion of knowledge 
and the establishment of libraries for the benefit of the working classes 
would have the effect of rendering the people less liable to be led aside 
and made tools of by political agitators. 


In contrast to the pacifying effect of discretely managed li- 
braries, is the supposedly inflammatory or subversive nature of 
much of popular literature, referred to in these questions: 


2696.—May not those books be held to contain some doctrines of a doubtful 
social character, as well as other objectionable features? 


and, 

3104.—I think the feeling has been that they were raising the lower classes too 
high by giving them information, and that it is better to keep them 
without it. 


It was felt that these tendencies could be controlled through 
censorship, best enacted through the medium of the public li- 
brary. 

2 Op. cit., p. 121%. 


3See Hansard, Parliamentary Debates for 1850. 
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Before proceeding to examine the actual state of reading at 
this date, the means of meeting the demand for books, and the 
demands of the people themselves for public libraries, we may 
sum up the first section of this survey by concluding that the 
motives of the social reformers in the establishment of libraries 
were three: the moral improvement, the education, and the ap- 
peasement of the masses. 


II 


The evidence in the report of the people’s desire for libraries 
is of two kinds—direct and indirect. Under direct evidence is 
included: (1) the voiced demand of the populace for libraries 
by means of petitions; and (2) the statements of witnesses as to 
the people’s desire for a book service. In the whole report there 
are only two references to direct petitions, one by Edward Ed- 
wards, who intimated that there had been several instances of 
petitions in large towns for the erection of public libraries. Un- 
fortunately, however, the towns are not specified. Moreover, 
the petition may have been made by a minority group, in which 
case it could not be taken as expressive of the wishes of the 
electorate at large. The other reference to direct petitioning 
specifies the town of Aberdeen: 

737-—. ... the town council, and in general the middle and professional 
classes of Aberdeen, would be extremely willing to do something in aid 
of such a purpose. 


Inasmuch as this willingness seemed restricted to the “middle 

and professional classes’ and the committee were concerned 

with the working classes, the question was immediately put: 

738.—Do you think that such an institution is much wanted in Aberdeen, and 
that it would do great good to the working classes?—I am perfectly sat- 
isfied . . . . it would do great good. 


Statements by the witnesses as to the desire of the people for 
books, and of their efforts to get them, are unsatisfactory. They 
are either vague generalizations, to the effect that the rate- 
payers of Warrington offered no objection to a rate for the 
establishment of a public library in their town, or references to 
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exceptionally studious artisans. The lecturer Dawson records 


that: 
1253.—I have known men rise at five and work till eight for book-money, and 
then go to their day’s work. 






and again: 

1267.—I could produce five or six working men whom I should be happy to 
have examined against almost any of the middle classes of the place. 
They are the men who have wrestled it out. 







Another inference of popular sympathy with the library move- 
ment may be made from the evidence of the town clerk of War- 
rington, who replied in answer to a question whether there was 
any opposition to the public library established in his town and 
supported by a 3d rate: 








1698.—None in the council, and not from half a dozen individuals, so far as I 
am aware, in the borough. 






The evidence is still uncertain, as the matter was not decided by 
vote of the people, and, in any case, lack of opposition does not 


TABLE I 
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The data are collected from the town clerk’s evidence given before the committee and contained in 
the 1849 Report, pp. 107-11. 









imply agreement. The clerk assured the committee, however, 
that the library was “viewed by the population with a favour- 
able eye” and that he had not heard any complaint from the 
rate-payers. 

When we come to examine the actual figures quoted by 
Marsh and set out in Table I, we are bound to conclude that, 
however unopposed the citizens were to the establishment and 
support of a library, they certainly did not make much use of 
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it. Moreover, the evidence of the figures rather discounts the 

clerk’s conviction that “the persons who frequent the library 

seem to be of the working classes.” 

Further indefinite evidence is furnished by William Lovett, 
when speaking of the possible appreciation of public libraries by 
the people: 

2796.—I judge from the efforts which have been made by the working classes 
to establish libraries for themselves. The better-paid mechanics or 
artisans exert themselves to have little libraries of their own. I know 
a great number who have very respectable libraries 


We shall follow up the reference to the efforts of the workers to 
form libraries of their own. Such evidence is invaluable as show- 
ing to what extent the agitation for libraries came from below; 
that is, from the people themselves. 

Throughout the report there is abundant evidence as to the 
reading of the people in general; the reading of the working 
classes in particular; and, incidentally, the reading of children. 

We find that there were no working-class readers to speak of 
at any of the learned libraries, such as Chetham’s at Man- 
chester, the British Museum, or the Cathedral libraries; nor at 


the special libraries, most of them theological, such as Dr. Wil- 
liam’s and Sion College. This is what we might expect, because 
none of the institutions was open during hours convenient for 
workmen. Like the Chetham librarian, the witnesses assumed 
that Dr. William’s and Sion College libraries would be used 
by workers if the hours were more convenient. 


1038.—Do you think from the description of the books, that if any facilities 
were given to the working classes, they would be likely to avail them- 
selves of the present library? [i.e., Dr. William’s.}—Yes. 


Such optimism is not justified by the actual taste in reading 
of the artisan classes, although the evidence conflicts on this 
point, according, one is led to believe, to the speakers’ reforming 
zeal and radical sympathies. The lecturer Dawson maintained 
that the proportion of historical and philosophical works read 
was increasing over that of fiction. Again, “‘the working classes 
prefer historical and political works; they do not trouble theo- 
logical works much.” As an example of a popular historical 
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work, Froissart’s Chronicles is cited; as one of a political nature, 
Coxe’s Revolutions of Europe, which should have a certain sig- 
nificance to the social historian. Dawson continues to give a 
rambling survey of the reading, based on his personal experience 
of labor centers all over the country. In London: “‘it is a scram- 
ble; whoever can get a penny, buys a book.” In Birmingham: 
“there has been a change in the source and the current of the 
thoughts of the people.” In the Staffordshire coal district: “high 
wages and heavy feeding rather than anything intellectual has 
been the characteristic of the mining population.” In Man- 
chester, however: “‘there is a large class of operative naturalists 
and a curious set of botanists.” Again in Birmingham: 
1342.—The number of little libraries is immense. There are libraries con- 
nected with the church and other institutions, and almost every chapel 
has some kind of library connected with it There are some fam- 
ilies now beginning to put libraries in their kitchens . . . . in several 
houses they have put up a shelf or two in the kitchen. 


While in general: 

1368.—Political questions are the most interesting to them, and next to those 
historical subjects, and then perhaps travel and poetry, which is a 
great deal read, very much indeed, and of course the result is, very 
much poetry is written by the working people. Anyone connected 
with a newspaper knows what an enormous flood of poetry the work- 
ing classes send in in the course of a year In the newspapers 
there is a great deal of correspondence from the working people; it is 
so in Birmingham about all sorts of things. 


The optimism and zeal of such reformers are evident and most 
commendable in view of the almost impenetrable intellectual 
torpor into which the working classes had fallen before the pass- 
ing of the Factory Acts. Reference is made in this report to the 
long hours which they worked, making leisure and reading im- 
possible luxuries for the mass of them. The weavers of Spital- 
fields, for instance, worked on an average fourteen hours a day, 
and frequently lived seven or eight in one room, in which “‘per- 
haps there will be two looms at work, so that the noise and dis- 
comfort render it almost impossible that a working man, if he 
were ever so well inclined to read, could sit down and read 
quietly.” 
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In spite of these conditions, in spite of the illiteracy and lack 
of opportunity, the laboring classes were, at the time of this re- 
port, setting up library centers undoubtedly more suited to their 
requirements than an officially imposed and semi-philanthropic 
system. There were, for instance, the libraries of the mechanics’ 
institutes, of which the report lists over four hundred in England 
and Wales. Some of the institutes, that of Liverpool, for in- 
stance, had a membership of over three thousand; a library of 
fourteen thousand volumes; and a total annual issue of ninety 
thousand—though this figure sounds rather like the number 
slain in the battles described by the Roman historians. Now 
it is essential to recognize in speaking of the mechanics’ insti- 
tutes that they were not, on the whole, working-men’s organiza- 
tions but were largely in the hands of the middle and lower- 
middle classes—chiefly of tradesmen. Thus, of the first twenty 
institutes listed in the Appendix, only five were exclusively de- 
voted to the operative class. It seems that the artisans estab- 
lished for themselves other forms of libraries, more closely 
adapted to their requirements and habits. Such centers were 
often set up in public houses—‘‘there they go, and pay a small 
subscription, and perhaps take a glass of ale, and read.” In 
competition with the public houses were the “coffee-shops and 
reading rooms,” these simple eating-houses of workmen having 
little resemblance to the fashionable social centers of the eight- 
eenth century. There were some two thousand of these “resorts 
of the sober part of the working population” in London alone, 
and: 
2773-—You may go into those places and see a great number of the working 

classes reading; I am told that somewhere about 500 of them have li- 
braries connected with them; some of these libraries have as many as 
2,000 volumes 


One proprietor claimed to have spent £5 a week on papers and 
periodicals. In some cases ““perhaps 1,500 persons pass through 
one of them in the course of a day—persons mostly of the work- 
ing classes.” 

The chief reading material of all these resorts was the periodi- 
cal literature of the day. We are informed that the Family 
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herald circulated about 125,000 weekly; Chambers, from 60,000 
to 70,000; and Eliza Cook’s journal, from 50,000 to 60,000. 
These somewhat dreary magazines were accounted a source of 
great national “uplift,” and presumably an antidote against the 
brutal sports and pastimes of the following variety: 


2782.—{Formerly] you might see the working classes of England flocking out 
into the fields on a Sunday morning, or during a holiday, in their dirt 
and deshabilie, deciding their contests and challenges by pugilistic 
combats. [t was no uncommon thing at that time on taking a Sun- 
day morning’s walk, to see about twenty of such fights. Dog-fights 
and cock-fights were equally common at that time; and at that time 
what were called “‘Cock-and-hen-clubs” and “Free-and-easies” were 
very common among the working classes. 


On the other hand, the working class had an unfortunate habit, 
from the public library advocate’s point of view, of reading 
works of “‘a very immoral and anti-social tendency.” A similar 
objection is lodged by other witnesses. Mr. Corkran, referring 
to the coffee-shops, says the novels there displayed and loaned 
were of an inferior kind, and he feared that: 

2695.—There has been a large circulation of translations of French novels 

among the reading classes of the working population of England 


, 


Such books contained “‘doctrines of a doubtful social character.’ 
They had “‘a very licentious tendency, sufficient to excite evil 
passions ” They were also “somewhat wild on their the- 
ories upon the subject of labour as between masters and men.” 

On the other hand, according to the lecturer Dawson, the 
reading preferences of artisans were: political subjects, histori- 
cal subjects, travel, and poetry, of which they wrote enough “‘to 
fill a small room.” They were also especially acquainted with 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

It has been pointed out that the chief patrons of the mechan- 
ics’ institutes were not workmen but tradesmen and small pro- 
fessional men. This is borne out by the evidence of Samuel 
Smiles: 
1956.—The mechanics’ institutes in the large towns, generally speaking, are 


not Institutes of mechanics; they are for the most part Institutes of 
the middle and respectable classes, and a small proportion, in some 
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cases not so much as half, of working men; a class superior to working 
men, and a small proportion of working men receiving comparatively 
high wages, support those institutions... They are not Mechanics’ 
institutes, and it is a misnomer to designate them such. 


We can get a pretty faithful picture of their reading from the de- 
scription of several witnesses who were called as experts on the 
subject. Edward Edwards gave figures for the mechanics’ in- 
stitutes in Lancashire and Cheshire, which unfortunately do not 
tally with the table given by another witness, J. B. Langley. 
The percentage of the population making use of these insti- 
tutes, as shown in Table II is suggestive. It indicates, indeed, 














TABLE II 
Figures For SEVEN REPRESENTATIVE MEcuHANICs’ InsTITUTES* 
; | - 
Institute Pupaietion Members Percentage of | Volumes | Annual Issue 
Bradford. . .-| 34,560 736 2.1 | 45342 20,756 
Dewsbury. .| 10,600 194 8 | 472 1,530 
Per... ... .| 20,000 302 1.6 | 2,400 8,707 
Huddersfield. . 25,063 759 3.0 | 1,400 12,000 
Hull. . 66,258 400 | 0.6 | 300 3,200 
Pudsey . ....] 10,000 70 | +o. | 212 ud 
ae jO,000 636 2.0 | 3,566 19,6 
Average............] 28,068 442.4 1.6 | 1,813.1 | 9,585.6 














* Selected from the Report on public libraries; Appendix, No. 2. (Papers delivered in by Mr- Smiles 
Question 1959-]) Tabular View of the Institutes comprised in. . ” The Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ In- 
that reading as carried on by the mechanics’ institutes, which, 
it must be remembered, were social centers as well, was small, 
and in many cases negligible. And in view of this, we must al- 
ways keep in mind the fact that eight million, or over half of the 
working population, were illiterate. It was against this social 
and educational background, however, that the free library was 
conceived and settled upon the public. 

Concerning the value of the mechanics’ institutes and their 
libraries, there is, as one might expect, a diversity of opinion. 
The Rev. Hale described them as so many clubs for chess-play- 
ers and newspaper-readers. Jones, the librarian of the Chetham 
Library, said: 
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1194.—The management of those mechanics’ institutions is in the hands of a 
party who buy amusing books, and those who are really disposed to 
improve themselves have no voice... . . 


and: 


1200.—I went [to examine the libraries] a few months ago, and I was quite 
vexed to find so many works of light literature amongst the recent ac- 
cessions; instead of imparting knowledge to the people, they can only 
give the lightest literature of the day. 


“The light novels” are also the “‘same class of books which 
abound in circulating libraries.” Samuel Smiles admitted that 
the books principally read were ‘“‘works of fiction; but a taste for 
a better description of literature is evidently increasing.” 


Ill 


In spite of the evidence of the report that the reading of the 
people was both small in quantity and poor in quality, the re- 
formers were insistent on the efficacy of the free library as an im- 
proving, ameliorating, and stabilizing institution. And so we 
are continually brought back by them to the question: 


1967.—You think that, as the habit of temperance extends, not only the in- 
clination but the necessity for reading extends with it, as a means of 


This consideration caused the zealots to ignore the recommenda- 
tions of the experienced librarians, that a library should have 
some more definite and homologous objective than social re- 
form. What was wanted, in the opinion of these librarians, were 
special libraries adapted to the need of the locality, such as 
topographical or occupational libraries. This idea was held by 
the German, Meyer, and the Italian, Libri; developed by the 
librarian of Caius College, Cambridge, and by Edward Ed- 
wards; and indorsed by all the scholarly librarians called to give 
evidence. 

Unfortunately, however, for the future of libraries, the re- 
formers were only interested in larger social problems, which we 
can now see were neither within the province nor the ability of 
libraries to solve. But the attractive idea of a system of free, 
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universal, public libraries caused them to forget that the people 
were evidently not ready for them, all the more so as half of the 
working population were semi- or wholly illiterate, and nearly 
all deprived by labor conditions of sufficient leisure for the pro- 
posed literary remedy. In close succession to the confused and 
indefinite policy came the reactionary legislation of 1850. There 
was no possibility that the resultant public libraries could satis- 
fy popular reading needs; but they undoubtedly succeeded in 
deterring the development of the group libraries, by which the 
workers would probably have worked out their own cultural 
salvation. 


James H. WE LLArRD 


GrapvuaTe Lisrary SCHOOL 
University or CuH1caco 





THE RELATION OF THE PROFESSIONAL AND 
CLERICAL DIVISION OF CATALOGING AC- 
TIVITIES TO CATALOGING COURSES 


HERE is a growing realization on the part of librarians 
that the proper development of libraries is being re- 
tarded because many librarians are too busy with such 
routine and clerical processes as typing catalog cards, acces- 
sioning books, and counting circulation, to meet adequately the 
book needs of their communities. The conviction that the cor- 
rect division of labor in the library would remedy this situation 
has led to an increasing interest in the professtonal-clerical divi- 
sion of library activities. This delegation of library activities 
is of vital interest to library schools in evaluating their curricula 
and teaching methods. As a beginning in one portion of the 
field, the present study of the division of cataloging activities 
was made. It is hoped that this demonstration of how such a divi- 
sion can be made in one department of the library may be sug- 
gestive for other departments. 

The following study shows what activities are now being per- 
formed by professional and clerical workers in the cataloging 
departments of a group of representative libraries; how these 
duties are divided between professional and clerical workers in 
the practice of these libraries; how they should be divided in the 
opinion of a group of representative catalog librarians; and how 
this division is related to the content of cataloging courses in 
library schools. 

It is assumed (1) that there is a real distinction between pro- 
fessional and clerical activities and between the qualifications 
and training needed by those who perform them; (2) that a rep- 
resentative group of catalog librarians is competent to appor- 
tion the activities of the two groups; (3) that representative 
groups of catalog librarians and of instructors in cataloging are 
competent to decide which topics can be studied to best ad- 


Io! 
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vantage in accredited library schools by persons seeking to learn 
how to perform these activities; and (4) that group judgments 
concerning the relative merits of specific activities in isolation 
are equally valid when applied to the activities in combination, 


THE PROCEDURE 


In selecting the libraries in which to study the cataloging" ac- 
tivities, the factors of location, type, and size of the library were 
considered, in order that the selected libraries should constitute 
a reliable sampling. The number of full-time staff members 
served as a basis for division of the libraries by size, since in the 
judgment of the writer that factor was more closely associated 
with variation in cataloging activities than such other possible 
criteria as number of volumes or population served.” Accord- 
ingly, a list of sixty-nine libraries? was drawn up representing: 
eastern, middle-western, western, and southern sections of the 
United States; high-school, normal-school, college, university, 
general reference, and public libraries; and small, medium-sized, 
and large libraries. 

Fighty-three catalog librarians representing these sixty-nine 
libraries, selected on the basis of their professional training, rank 
in their department, and length of library experience, were 
chosen from the list of library-school alumni, the membership 
list of the American Library Association Catalog Section, and 
the personnel columns of library periodicals. 

* The term “cataloging” as used in this investigation includes both “classification” 
and “subject headings.” In some schools these two subjects are taught as parts of the 
comprehensive cataloging course; in others, as separate courses. The term “catalog li- 
brarian” is used to limit the discussion to those librarians who include cataloging among 
their activities. Usually these librarians are members of the catalog department with 
duties requiring special training and judgment, such as, classifying, assigning subject 
headings, making critical estimates and notes, revising, editing, and making decisions in 
regard to policies and methods. The designation is therefore synonymous with “pro- 
fessional worker in the catalog department.”” The term has also been used in a broader 


sense to include the librarian of a small library or other professional worker if he per- 
forms, as a part of his duties, the type of work previously specified. 

2 American library directory (New York: R. R. Bowker, 1930) supplied this infor- 
mation. See pp. 9, 10, 247, 357, 457- 

3 For a list of these libraries see Table XVII, p. 244 of S. G. Akers, “Relation be- 


tween theory and practice of cataloging; with special reference to courses in cataloging 
in library schools” (Doctor’s thesis, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 


1932). 
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A list of 190 activities at the level of analysis common to the 
types of libraries included in this study was compiled from the 
“Classified list of basic duties with methods of performance” 
prepared by the American Library Association Curriculum 
Study Staff in 1925-26. These the investigator divided into two 
groups, the first including the activities which in her judgment, 
as based on her own experience, should be delegated to profes- 
sional workers; the second including the activities she thought 
should be delegated to clerical workers. 

Twelve instructors in cataloging from the sixteen library 
schools accredited in 1927-28, the time at which this investiga- 
tion was begun, sent topical outlines of their courses and letters 
with additional information. From these data the list of topics 
taught in cataloging courses was compiled. A few specialized 
topics which appeared only occasionally in the submitted out- 
lines were omitted or appended to the broader topics to which 
they belonged. The 12g listed topics were then classified under 
the main-activity headings: (1) cataloging processes* and (2) 
activities relative to the organization and administration of the 
catalog department. 

The activities were then classified under the same headings 
as the topics, distinguishing the professional and clerical under 
each heading. In order that the lists might not be too long for 
careful checking, they were divided into two parts: Form I,s 
“The Activities relating to cataloging processes and their ac- 
companying topics”; Form IV,5 “The Activities relating to the 
organization and administration of the catalog department and 
their accompanying topics.” Exhibit I is a specimen page from 
Form I. Form IV is similar in form. 
4 The term “cataloging processes” is used to include those processes which are in- 
volved: (1) in classifying printed material; (2) in making and indicating decisions re- 
garding headings, bibliographic description, and types of entry; (3) in making the entries 
described in number (2) above for the catalog; (4) in maintaining catalogs, i.e., (a) ar- 
ranging and filing cards in the catalog and revising this work; (4) overseeing the cata- 
logs to detect subjects needing subdivision; (¢) supervising the physical condition of the 
catalogs (fulness of the trays, condition and adequacy of the catalog cards, guide cards, 
etc.); ($) in taking inventory—both supervising the work and the activity itself; (6) in 


withdrawing material—making the necessary changes in the cataloging records as well 
as actually removing the cards from the catalog. 


5 See Akers, op. cit., pp. 182-232. 
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Form I was checked by the eighty-three librarians whose se- 
lection has been described above, to show (1) which activities 
were performed in their libraries; (2) by what type of worker 
they thought each activity should be performed; and (3) which 


EXHIBIT I 


SpeciMEN Pace or Form I* 








1. Examininc Marteriat To Be CaTatocep anv CLassiFIED 





— rare eer Course Topics, 1928-29, from 12 
Clerical Activities in Represent- of the 16 Accredited Library 


Professional Activities in t 
ative Libraries we 
Schools 


Representative Libraries 
. Consult authority list; 1. Definitions 
public or official catalog; 
depository catalog; and | 2. Aids for form of name 
printed aids, e.g., bio- Authority list: 
graphical dictionaries, 3. Personal entry 
British Museum catalog, 4. Corporate entry 
U.S. catalog regarding 5. Main entry other than 
tentative form of main personal or corporate 
entry 





. A. Examine book to 
determine form of 
main entry, using 
L.C. cards as basis 





. Indicate tentative 
form of main entry 


. Personal entries for com- 


. Indicate choice of 
main entry (to be ap- 
proved by supervisor) 
and cross-references 


to be made 





. Follow established rules 


in determining special 
forms, e.g., initials, pseu- 
donyms 


. Indicate form of name 


accepted by authorities 


consulted and cross-ref- | 
erences needed, signing | 


initials of searcher 





pound names; married- 
women’s names, etc. 


7. Corporate entries for gov- 


ernment documents, so- 
cieties, institutions, mis- 
cellaneous bodies and or- 
ganizations 


. Main entries other than 


personal or corporate, 
e.g., anonymous classics 


. Name cross-references 





* For the complete form see Akers, op. cit., pp. 182-201. 


topics they thought should be taught in the cataloging course 
for the efficient performance of cataloging activities. The re- 
turns from this checking, however, showed that certain points 
needed to be rechecked and that certain factors had been neg- 
lected. Forms IIa—d* and III,° therefore, which listed the same 


6 See Akers, op. cit., pp. 182-232. 
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activities and topics as Form I, were sent out to selected indi- 
viduals of the original eighty-three librarians to ascertain such 
matters as: How much were the catalog librarians who checked 
Form I influenced by the author’s tentative delegation of the 
activities as professional or clerical? Would they delegate these 
activities differently at another time? Which activities were re- 
lated to which topics? Were any topics related to clerical ac- 









tivities only? 

Form IV, consisting of the activities concerned with organiz- 
ing and administering the catalog department, was sent out to 
sixty-five of the original eighty-three catalog librarians to ascer- 
tain: (1) which of the activities listed were performed in the 
departments of the representatives who checked the lists; (2) 
which, if any, were considered clerical; (3) which of the topics 
these representatives thought should be included in the course; 
(4) which topics could be better learned in the library; and (5) 
which topics were unrelated to any activity in the department 
and do not need to be taught anywhere. 

Assuming that there were no errors in selecting all the ac- 
tivities or topics at the level of analysis chosen, the lists are com- 
plete for the time at which these data were collected, 1925-26. 
Since the catalog librarians were given an opportunity to make 
additions to both Forms I and IV in the fall of 1930, and the 
cataloging instructors were given a similar opportunity in 
March, 1931, these lists may be considered as complete for the 
fall of 1930 and the spring of 193 

The reliability of the findings is supported by statistical evi- 
dence’ which shows that (1) the catalog departments studied 
constitute a reliable sample of that department in libraries of 
the selected sizes and types; (2) the catalog librarians who 
checked these activity and topic lists constitute a reliable sam- 
ple of catalog librarians; (3) the judgment of these catalog li- 
brarians does not vary from time to time; (4) the non-votes of 
the catalog librarians on Form I can be explained and interpret- 
ed satisfactorily; (5) the judgment regarding the delegation of 
activities is practically the same among catalog librarians of 

































7 See Akers, op. cit., pp. 276-93. 
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small, medium-sized, and large libraries of the six types repre- 
sented in this study. 


DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN PROFESSIONAL AND 
CLERICAL CATALOGING ACTIVITIES 


A study of library literature reveals that there is no univer- 
sally accepted definition of the terms “professional” and “‘cleri- 
cal” but that there are more instances of agreement than of dis- 
agreement in the use of these terms. The evidence of the data 
from three unpublished studies® shows that as a group the cata- 
log librarians who co-operated in this study were in agreement 
in their use of the terms. 

The criteria® used to distinguish “professional workers” from 
“clerical workers” in Miss Howe’s unpublished studies are: aca- 
demic education, type of training, length and type of library 
experience, scores made on standardized tests, and type of duty 
performed. An examination of these data for the professional 
staffs of sixteen catalog departments represented in this study 
established the fact that the typical professional worker in the 
catalog department of the type and size of libraries studied has 
had four years of college work, one year in a library school, and 
from six to seven years of library experience. 

A study of similar data for the clerical staff of these same de- 
partments shows that the typical clerical worker in the types 
and sizes of libraries studied has had four years of secondary- 
school work, training in the department, and from two to three 
years of experience in a library. 

A comparison of professional and clerical activities as listed 
in this study shows that each group has its own attributes. 
Characteristic professional activities involve examining the ma- 
terial to be cataloged, considering how it will be used and its 
relation to other material in the library and to readers in that 
community, consulting classification schedules and subject- 
heading lists, deciding how the material shall be treated, indi- 
cating this decision, supervising routine processes necessary for 


§ Two unpublished studies by H. E. Howe; and Akers, op. cit., pp. 20-64. 
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carrying out this decision, and approving finished work. The 
professional activities of organization and administration in- 
volve considering the work to be done, consulting the adminis- 
tration of the library, determining and formulating policies, co- 
operating with other departments, planning the work of the 
department and assigning it to the departmental staff. 

Characteristic clerical duties, on the other hand, involve con- 
sulting the records of the department, following established 
rules, indicating what is found, and typing—or duplicating in 
other ways—filing, withdrawing, and sorting cards. 

In making this study of the division of cataloging activities, 
the following problems are considered: 

1. What activities are performed in the catalog departments studied? 

. Which activities are performed by catalog librarians, which by clerical 
workers in the catalog departments studied? 

. Which activities should be performed by catalog librarians, which by clerical 
workers, in catalog departments of libraries of the types and sizes studied? 

. To what extent is there agreement between practice in delegating activities 
as professional and clerical and judgment as to how they should be dele- 
gated? 

. Is the judgment regarding the delegation of activities to professional or 
clerical workers the same among catalog librarians in small libraries as 
among these workers from the catalog departments of medium-sized and 
large libraries? 

. Is the judgment regarding this delegation of activities the same among 
catalog librarians from medium-sized and large college, university, refer- 
ence, and public libraries, as from these public libraries only? 

7. Which activities performed in the catalog department in some of the li- 
braries studied are performed in another department in other libraries 
studied? 

Tables I and II show the 72 and the 35 activities involved in 
cataloging processes which are performed by catalog librarians 
and by clerical workers, respectively, as recorded by 60-100 per 
cent of the departments voting. It is of interest to note that 
while 30 of the 117 activities received a 100 per cent vote for per- 
formance by professional workers, only one activity, namely, 
“Making [catalog] tray labels and inserting them in [card] 
holders,” received a 100 per cent vote for performance by cleri- 
cal workers. 
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TABLE I 


SEVENTY-TWO OF THE 117 Activities INVOLVED 1n CATALOGING Processes 
PERFORMED BY CATALOG LIBRARIANS AS RECORDED BY 60-100 
PER CENT OF THE DEPARTMENTS VOTING 








Percentage 
os Voting 
Activity “Profes- 
sional” 





Examining book to determine form of main entry, using L.C. cards as basis. . 94 
Indicating tentative form of main entry 93 
Consulting authority list; public or official catalog; depository catalog; and 

printed aids, e.g., biographical dictionaries, British Museum catalog, U.S. 

catalog regarding tentative form of main entry.... 81 
Following established rules in determining special forms, e.g., initials, pseu- 
84 


Indicating form of name accepted by authorities consulted and cross-refer- 
ences needed, signing initials of searcher....... ae 84 
Indicating choice of main entry (to be approved by supervisor) and cross- 
references to be made 84 
Comparing book with printed cards, weiss and revising cards to agree 
with book in edition, etc 81 
Examining book roughly to determine extent of cataloging on basis of im- 


97 

Indicating special or usual handling of a book or books. . 100 

Indicating exceptions to the usual forms of cards... . 

Examining book for peculiarities, e.g., changed titles, changes in publisher, 
reprints 

Indicating peculiarities of the book on “copy form,’ ’ rough slip, etc., adding 
searcher’s initials 

Consulting card in Union catalog for notes about peculiarities to be copied 
on cards for new title for a branch or department; printed aids for in- 
formation concerning peculiarities of a book such as changed title, etc... 

Indicating form and fulness of shelf-list card if it is unusual 

Indicating special items to be added to cards, e.g., descriptive, explanatory, 
or reference notes 

Making “copy form” for full main entry, or indicating changes, etc., for 
L.C. cards, or marking title-page of book 

Examining book to determine added entries to be made, exclusive of analyt- 
ics and subjects 

Consulting authority list, etc., as outlined above with respect 1 to form for 
main entry 

Indicating choice of added entries (to be approved by supervisor) . 

Examining book to determine the necessary author and title analytics. 

Deciding special questions, e.g., as to peculiar form of analytic... .. 

Indicating analytics to be made for a given book... 

Consulting authority list, etc., as outlined above with respect to form for 
main entry 

Examining title-page, table of contents, preface, etc., for general idea of the 
content of the book; verifying this by reading enough of the text to be sure 
of author’s aim and accomplishment 
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TABLE I—Continued 








Activity 


Percentage 
Voting 
“Profes- 
sional” 





Choosing tentative subject headings. .. . 

Choosing tentative classification symbol 

Consulting authority list. . : 

Consulting classification schedules 

Consulting public catalog (to see what naaher or ¢ numbers are usually as- 
signed to a particular subject heading, how previous volumes of a series 
or of an author have been handled, etc.) 

Consulting shelf-list (with reference to previous use of classification symbol 
and how far it has been carried out) 

Consulting book notes and reviews 

Consulting aids, e.g., Book-review digest 

Consulting expert on the subject as a help in determining subject headings 
and the best place in the classification schedule for the book. . . 

Constructing an original classification number for the book if necessary. . 

Indicating choice of subject headings and classification symbol (to be ap- 
proved by supervisor). .... 

Referring to adopted book number tables for book number. 

Consulting shelf-list to avoid duplication in assigning book numbers. 

Indicating choice of book number (to be approved by supervisor)... . 

Approv ing form for main entry; if checked as previously used approve, other- 
wise note authorities consulted 

Approving form for added entries making any necessary changes or correc- 
tions 

Revising subject headings comparing with authority list, catalog, further 
if necessary, making necessary changes or corrections. 

Checking classification number comparing with printed scheme and shelf- 
list and making any necessary corrections 

Approving subject headings and classification number for the book. . 

Approving book number. 

Comparing book and * ‘copy form” and. revising full content of “ copy form” 
correcting any errors discovered 

Indicating extra cards needed for special catalogs :; 

Forwarding book to marker or circulation department and ‘ ‘copy form” to 
editor 

Editing all “copy forms” before they are sent to printer or typist, to be sure 
they are correct as to main entry, form of card, added entries, classifica- 
tion and book number. . 

Delivering “copy forms” to ‘printer or typist..... 

Proofreading printed or typed cards from forms established by supervisor 
and delivering cards to filer... . 

Annotating printed subject-heading list, adding new headings, noting changes 
in use of headings listed as regards form, wording, or application. 

Checking printed subject-heading list for subject headings adopted if au- 
thority file on cards not kept 

Determining necessary cross-references for subjects used, consulting subject 
authority list for those previously adopted, recording new ones... 





100 
100 
100 
100 


93 


93 
93 
93 


100 
100 


97 
79 
71 


73 
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TABLE I—Continued 











Percentage 
Activity Brad 
sional” 
Maintaining complete and up-to-date authority lists and annotating official 
copy of the classification schedules and of the rns eee 100 
Obtaining cards needed for corrections or additions. . 94 
Obtaining old catalog cards and considering their use in recataloging. 85 
Sorting each group of cards to obtain more important cards for immediate 
NEE Se ae A ee eee ERE ae  eemackies 87 
Delegating responsibility for filing. . 100 
Revising filing of cards and, if correct, locking in permanent position or re- 
moving reviser’s guide tabs; if incorrect, correcting errors or esoinied for 
original filer and repeating PFOCESS. .... 2... eee e ee ee eee cece eens 75 
Watching for errors in old filing, in old card work, soiled or worn cards, etc., 
while revising filing. . SOU I A ee RRP ete i eo ere er 83 
Correcting errors in card work or filing found when revising filing or referring 
to proper person for correction ............ ae tr Sin sa are Hs aha ha 81 
Subdividing subject headings found to need it.... -.-.........-0+0005 100 
Reporting congestion in catalogs calling for transfer of cards 69 
Receiving report of congestion in particular catalogs, determining extent of 
transfers necessary to relieve it, determining procedure to be followed and 
having cards transferred to trays above or below or throughout catalog. . 97 
Indicating form and style of home-made tray labels............... ee 69 
Preparing copy for specially printed labels and proofreading them. ; 70 
Considering established system and routine and typical patron in construct-| 
ing effective wording for instruction cards or signs for the catalog....... 100 
Revising instruction cards or signs and their location........... 81 
Indicating kind of guide cards and number required. . . 100 
Revising guide cards made and their filing. ...... 79 
Supervising inventory............. ne 100 
Supervising withdrawals. ..... 100 








Table III shows the remaining 10 activities which are record- 
ed as performed by catalog librarians in 42-58 per cent of the 
departments, and by clerical workers in 42-58 per cent, as re- 
corded by the chiefs of those departments. For instance, ‘‘Pe- 
riodically weeding out the file of L.C. cards waiting for use’’ is 
performed by a catalog librarian in 50 per cent of the depart- 
ments, by a clerical worker in 50 per cent. 

In a number of cases a catalog librarian marked an activity 
both professional and clerical. This often occurred in such an ac- 
tivity as “Typing authority cards and necessary cross-reference 
cards for the new names.” If this is performed by a professional 
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TABLE II 


THIRTY-FIVE OF THE 117 Activities INvoLveD 1n CaTALoGinG Processes 
PerrorMep BY CLericat Workers AS RECORDED BY 60-100 
per Cent oF THE DEPARTMENTS VOTING 











Percentage 
Activity Voting 
“Clerical” 

Making assigned catalog entries on L.C. cards, following “copy form” or 

so niininihabaltnnnede need caiengsdseal ase ictee 73 
Typing authority cards and necessary cross-reference cards for new names 

NC nd concern cdasscentesneeaseunsapnesauees 66 
Duplicating unit card for added entries (including shelf-list cards)........ g2 
Typing added entries short form (may use order card as shelf-list card)... . 87 
Typing authority cards for new subjects. ............0-0-eeeeeeeeee 71 
Adapting L.C. or local unit cards as subject cards...................45. 70 
Adding call number to the cards................. 64 
Duplicating sets as required for Union, official, branch, or wr department public 

anti kanditedcntatieniths sie ated abies eka en ien ed bake 87 
Delivering completed set of cards with “copy form” to proofreader. . . g2 
Typing “see” and “see also” subject cross-reference cards for public and 

official catalogs and for subject authority list for new subjects......... g! 
Adding new subjects to cross-reference cards drawn from the catalogs or 

authority lists, re-writing where necessary...............-0seseeeeee: 84 
Drawing cards from records, making and inserting “dummies” for them, and 

adding new editions, added series titles, notes, volume, copy, or accession 

CN ack ts ans vee ee Kee CMa S Keka ea knew cere d. Ges «eee weas 80 
Drawing cross-reference cards from the catalogs and authority files and add- 

ing new names or subjects, re-writing where necessary................ go 
Drawing cards from the catalogs and changing author or other headings to 

agree with new headings decided upon... ...........scccecccescccees ge 
Changing call numbers on cards for books being transferred to another loca- 

ae Race madee AAAheReRRSdEtNEReOLROhes CenendetRERen sKbecea ten 8 
Re-writing soiled or worn cards and series cards whose titles need rearrange- : 

| Sorrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrererrrrrrrrerrerrerrrererrereererre 94 
Arranging all cards for filing... . ea erm ; 94 
Forwarding cards for filing elsewhere 64 
Selecting and filing more important cards first, choosing best time for filing, 

es INE GOED ov.50 cncnscccvsnoscesesenasesteseece 60 
Filing authority list cards......... iN Saisie wa Seika ee 75 
Filing order cards (until books are cataloged). . pihiaacnan 87 
Piling second of LC. GnGets, ...0..2.00060000008%. nau eee 80 
Filing L.C. cards received until ready for use... . j eatneia 79 
PE ik OOD OIE 6.6 4s sv 0s 00 wn 00sec: 86 
Filing slips or lists returned from L.C. with reports on causes of delays i in 

ec didnkckaU eins erhaeeaNdean seco oxanien stanacweowl 77 
Making tray labels and inserting them in holders...... -| 100 
Making catalog instruction cards for the trays, or instruction signs ‘for use 

NN ik oichcsvceexcuakhesaduendnerrcenyseceedenets 86 
Filing instruction cards in catalog or placing instruction signs near catalog. . 69 
Making sets of guide cards for the catalogs... ..........-csseeeeeeeeees 93 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 














Percentage 
Activity Voting 
“Clerical” 
Arranging and filing guide cards for each catalog. 66 
Drawing shelf-list cards for books to be withdrawn and marking each one 
as drawn, or all at one time..... 67 
Drawing official and public- catalog cards for books to be withdrawn, destroy. - 
ing if titles are not to be replaced, filing in temporary file if they are to be 
replaced...... : g! 
Forwarding book cards for withdrawn books to proper selection agency for 
replacement decisions. . 67 
Marking accession records indicating withdrawals 87 
78 


Marking and disposing of books. . 








TABLE III 


Ten oF THE 117 Activities INvoLvepD 1n CaTALocinG Processes PERFORMED BY 
CataLoc LiBraRIANs IN 42-58 PER CENT OF THE DEPARTMENTS, BY 


CrericaL Workers IN 42-58 PER CENT OF THE Depart- 
MENTS, AS REcoRDED BY THEIR CHIEFS 











Percentage 
Activity A J — 
sional” “Clerical” 

Indicating tentative book number (to be approved by super- 

visor) . 58 42 
Typing authority cards and necessary cross-reference cards for 

new names for main entry headings. ..... 47 53 
Typing main card..... 7 43 
Typing all cards as specified. . 54 46 
Sorting cards made or adapted i in catalog = angi by places 

of filing, e.g., main catalog, shelf-list, etc. . . . 53 47 
Watching for errors in previous filing, errors on other cards, 

soiled or worn cards, while filing; reporting or correcting, re- 

writing if necessary. 42 58 
Periodically weeding out r file of L.C. cards waiting for use. 50 ° 
Taking inventory...... 42 58 
Receiving book card or books for withdrawals and arranging 

to facilitate drawing shelf-list cards or receiving shelf-list 

cards. . 50 50 
Forwarding for lingo official and Antti cards for with- 

drawn books. . ; 54 46 
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worker, it is no doubt for the reason that it takes little more time 
to type the final cards than to prepare the copy for the typist 
and it saves rehandling. Other activities, “Taking inventory,” 
for example, are performed by a professional and a clerical 
worker working together, eliminating further supervision. 

The complicacy of the material to be handled is a factor that 
influences the division of work in the various catalog depart- 
ments. The average book of fiction in a popular library, es- 
pecially if the form of the author’s name to be used in that par- 
ticular catalog has already been established, can be cataloged 
satisfactorily by a clerical worker. On the other hand, in a schol- 
arly library where there are collections of foreign literature and 
translations, even fiction presents cataloging difficulties requir- 
ing the attention of a professional worker. 

Certain conditions peculiar to individual libraries affect the 
apportionment of staff duties and contribute to the variations 
in the data secured. An understaffed library, for example, may 
require its professional workers to perform clerical duties, or ask 
clerical workers to undertake professional activities. 

These explanations, however, why certain activities may have 
been marked as both professional and clerical, or as professional 
by some catalog librarians and clerical by others, should not be 
allowed to obscure the need for further study of them, that they 
may be delegated most efficiently in all departments. 

Table IV lists the 73 professional activities involved in or- 
ganizing and administering the catalog department recorded as 
performed by from 7 to 100 per cent of the departments voting. 
Thus Tables I-IV answer problems 1 and 2 as to what activities 
are performed and by which type of worker. 

Two other tables complete the picture of what cataloging 
activities are performed. Table V lists the 10 activities, includ- 
ed in the list of 190, which are performed in departments other 
than the catalog department in from 5 to 70 per cent of the li- 
braries studied. Table VI lists the g professional activities in- 
volved in organizing and administering the catalog department 
which were added by the catalog librarians who checked the 
lists. 
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TABLE IV 


Tue 73 Proressionat Activities INVOLVED IN ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING 
THE CaTALoG DEPARTMENT RECORDED AS PERFORMED BY 7-100 
PER CENT OF THE DEPARTMENTS VOTING 











Percentage 
Activity V cing “Per- 
‘ormed” 









Considering the policies and practices of other libraries in the community 
and of similar libraries elsewhere in determining the policies and practices 


IID oc ckainiiwis sa Ueda seca anh ckan sare weads nakesen 86 
Determining objectives in catering to peculiar needs of regular clientéle; e.g., 

simple or complex cataloging and classification, type of cards to be used. . 81 
Consulting administration on questions affecting the policies of the library. . 98 
Consulting administration for important decisions regarding the work of the 

NS cat taeG ean donee kasd sonar mee kad Se Ge aeeR te ws crane 96 


Considering form and extent of co-operation “with other libraries and de- 
partments; e.g., by distributing library’s printed cards, by cataloging 
books for departmental or branch libraries. ................00eeeeeees gl 

Planning co-operation in the work of the library; e.g., by changing routine 
or plans to accommodate work of another department; borrowing or lend- 
ing assistants for occasional work; discussing cataloging questions at gen- 


eral staff meetings; cataloging for departmental or branch libraries... . . 93 
Co-operating in acquisition work; e.g., by treating new material expedi- 
OEE AP LS, Ge CReealie ks > Pee eet enon ; 100 
Co-operating in administration; e.g., by consulting librarian on questions of 
policy, helping in personnel work, furnishing records.................. 96 
Co-operating in administration of buildings and grounds; e.g., by recom- 
mending equipment, repairs, and cleaning aa ce Guu ascenio ines era Miso 3 
Co-operating with binding and — work; e.g., by reporting books which 
Is ce oan is Cate inate earn anne’ 83 
Co-operating in book selection: e.g., by recommending books desirable for 
general collections, volumes lacking from serial sets, replacements. ..... 82 


Co-operating in circulation work; e.g., by maintaining a desk schedule for 
relief; handling rush books specially requested for circulation; notifying of 
receipt of new books which are in demand; making changes in ete 


found by noting questions catalog should answer but does not... .. 94 
Co-operating in publicity work; e.g., by supplying lists of new books; arrang- 

ing display of new books... .. 65 
Co-operating in reference work ; e. a in » maintaining desk schedule for relief, 

helping to search special reference RR eee 60 
Preparing a definite course in the use of the catalog for the library staff. 8 
Conducting classes in cataloging for library staff..... 15 
Conducting classes in cataloging for users of the libraries. 5 
Providing incidental instruction in cataloging... .... 70 


Keeping posted on the general routine of a catalog department through pro- 
fessional and trade literature, professional training, visits to libraries, cor- 
PUMUNINDS, SUTINIIIINNT MAGOUIEEE,. 5... oo one once ce nse cs veeveen 100 

Considering work to be done, hours to be covered, provision for professional 

and clerical staff, and for each staff member, and drawing up tentative 

schedule best meeting all requirements. ....... nGatageeenaweokeaens 
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TABLE I1V—Continued 











Activity 


Percentage 
Voting “Per- 
formed” 





Drawing up departmental staff rules in conformity with general staff rules 
of the library regarding personal use of library equipment, telephone... . 

Determining size and type of professional and clerical staff required to do 
the work of the department; e.g., setting standard for members of the 
staff with reference to their academic and professional education, experi- 
ence, and traits. aE REY Cee er ee re ee ere 

Consulting administration about staff organization, division of work sched- 
NN isdn Sikes asins a4 ARES = 

Making recommendations concerning the necessary personnel; e. g., for ini- 
tial staff, for annual needs, for candidates, for former staff members... 

Choosing staff on basis of standard set; e.g., by means of interview, a study 
of the candidates’ record, work trial, and study of work done. . 

Considering special qualifications of individual staff members with reference 
to the regular work and special phases of it, and to the quarters and equip- 
ment of the department...... 

Planning schedule for the work of the department. . 

Assigning work and delegating responsibility to staff members, according ta to 
number available, interests. ; 

Holding departmental staff meetings. . 

Providing incidental instruction in cataloging for members of the depart. 

mental staff, especially new assistants................22:02ceeeeeeees 

Preparing a definite course for classes in - cataloging for the departmental 
hee See an 

Conducting classes i in cataloging for the departmental staff. . 

Considering community, size and type of library in adopting codes and for- 
mulating rules for cataloging, subject sentinels classifying, and book num- 
Di cdce scent tiaanGiraceGcd) atseGuis Sach aed ceed enrar cnc aoe 

Considering cataloging and classification systems and rules in use in the 
library and elsewhere. . 

Considering the advantages and the disadvantages of different kinds of 
catalogs, forms of catalogs, kinds of card work with reference to their 
adaptability to the needs of the library, their economy, convenience, and 
simplicity. . 

Considering advantages and disadvantages of special records; e.g., shelf. list, 
serial record, official catalog, authority lists and depository catalog, Union 
lists. . 

Determining necessary records; e.g., public catalogs; special catalogs as 
serial record, shelf-list and authority lists, annotated classification sched- 
ee 

Choosing kind and form of catalogs to be used and codes to be followed... 

Considering the advantages and the disadvantages of different subject-head- 
ing lists; e.g., simplified list for small library, special list for children’s 
catalog with reference to their meaied to the needs of the library, 
I SINS 6.550 5:005.5405csn donde dchabaocepenioe sas 

Choosing basic subject-heading list or lists, and supplementary i, 

Considering the advantages and the disadvantages of different classification 

systems; e.g., Dewey Decimal, Library of Congress, an original system, 

with reference to their r adaptability to the needs of the library, their sim- 
plicity, convenience. Ee Se er ee he hee ree ret 
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TABLE [V—Continued 











Activity 





Choosing systems of classification to be used 

Considering the advantages and the disadvantages of different book-number 
schemes; e.g., Cutter-Sanborn, an original system, or none, with reference 
to their adaptability to the needs of the library, their convenience. . 

Choosing book-number scheme to be used 

Recommending to administration the kind and form of catalogs, subject- 
heading lists, classification system, book-number scheme, and ae sys- 
tem to be used 

Formulating special rules as questions arise basing decisions on local usage 
and code adopted 

Incorporating special rules in library codes. 

Considering the library’s needs and the cost of different forms of cataloging 
records; e.g., L.C. or locally printed, multigraphed, or typed cards; printed 
form cards for such records as serial record, Union shelf-list, and ane 
efficiency record 

Determining and designating type of material for which L.C. cards are to be 
ordered and adopting form for ordering them 

Determining form and fulness for cards to be used in the various records s for 
the ordinary material for which L.C. cards are not available oa 

Determining form and fulness of card for material requiring special handling; 
e.g., fiction, books in rental or special-subject departments; periodicals. . 

Determining policies regarding the use of annotations 

Determining form of accessioning to be followed; e.g., combined order-shelf- 
list record, loose sheets 

Determining form of withdrawing to be followed; e. g., , special withdrawal 
file, note on shelf-list 

Keeping sample file of forms for all records used in catalog department. ... 

Considering the division of work, harmonizing individual and departmental 
routine for professional and clerical staff, and the activities essential to 
each process 

Consulting administration and staff members concerned in planning routines 
for processes 

Determining whether work shall be handled by subject or by process; e.g., 
all art books completely cataloged by one person, or all classification done 
as separate process 

Determining routing of books through the catalog department; ¢ €.g., receiv- 
ing material for cataloging, sorting books by subject or process, forwarding 


Determining routine for each process and each position in the department; 
e.g., place in routine, and by whom L.C. catalog cards are to be ordered. 

Maintaining list of directions for general routine of ee 

Planning budget for department 

Keeping record of departmental expenditures and of stock on hand 

Determining what statistics to keep 

Establishing rules for keeping statistics. 

Keeping record of time spent and work accomplished by each staff member 

Summarizing time and work records 





Percentage 
foting “Per- 
formed” 
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TABLE IV—Continued 








aes Percentage 
Activity yo 
orm: 


Preparing annual reports anticipating departmental needs in personnel, 
furniture, equipment, and supplies; other regular and special reports. . . . 86 
Planning and maintaining catalog department quarters [and equipment] so 
as to secure the greatest efficiency. . 93 
Investigating catalog-department equipment and supplies through profes- 
sional and trade literature, visits to libraries, consultation with own staff 
members. . 82 
Determining needs of the department in books and furniture, and other 
equipment and supplies. . 96 
Making recommendations to ‘the librarian for special needs in books, furni- 
ture, and other equipment and supplies... . . 100 
Requisitioning items in books and furniture, and other equipment and sup- 
plies. . : eee 72 











Problems 3 and 4 may advantageously be considered to- 
gether. The question as to which activities should be performed 
by catalog librarians and which by clerical workers is a matter of 


TABLE V 


Ten Activities Wuich Are PerrorMep in DEPARTMENTS OTHER 
Tuan THE CaTaLoG DEPARTMENT IN FROM § TO 70 PER 
Cent or THE Lisraries STUDIED 
Supervising inventory 
Taking inventory 
Supervising withdrawals 
Forwarding book cards for withdrawn books to proper selection 
agency for replacement decisions 
Marking accession records indicating withdrawals 
Determining form of accessioning to be followed; e.g., combined 
order-shelf-list record, loose sheets 
Planning budget for department 
Keeping record of departmental expenditures and of stock on 
hand 
Determining what statistics to keep 
Establishing rules for keeping statistics 


judgment, not of noting existing conditions, which may or may 
not reflect the best judgment of the administrator. A compari- 
son of the lists of activities recorded by catalog librarians as 
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being performed in their libraries by professional workers with 
the list of activities which in their judgment should be performed 
by professional workers, and similar comparisons of clerical ac- 
tivities, showed very general agreement. 


I. 


TABLE VI 


Tue g Proressionat Activities INVOLVED IN ORGANIZING AND Ap- 
MINISTERING THE CaTALOG DeparTMENT Wuicu Were ADDED 
BY THE CaTALoG LiprarIANs Woo CHECKED THE Lists 


Co-operating with other libraries by replying to correspond- 
ence, discussing methods with visiting librarians, checking 
lists for Union list of serials, etc. 

Co-operating with outside library organizations; e.g., in plan- 
ning programs for meetings, in preparation of papers, in at- 
tending meetings 

Holding conferences with individual staff members in regard to 
their work 

Considering problems of fatigue and health of departmental 
staff 

Considering the advantages and the disadvantages of different 
filing systems for the catalogs and other card records, e.g., 
Cutter 

Choosing filing system to be used 

Considering the advantages and the disadvantages of different 
kinds of guide cards, e.g., printed guide cards 

Choosing kind of guide cards to be used 

Determining routine for inventory 


Over the activities listed below librarians disagreed with re- 
gard to their delegation either in practice or in theory. 


Activities professional in practice, controversial in theory 

Forwarding book to marker or circulation department and “copy form” 
to editor 

Delivering “copy form” to printer or typist 

Proofreading printed or typed cards from forms established by supervisor, 
and delivering cards to filer 

Reporting congestion in catalogs calling for transfer of cards 


. Activities clerical in practice, controversial in theory 


Forwarding book cards for withdrawn books to proper selection agency for 
replacement decisions 


. Activities controversial in practice, professional in theory 


Indicating book number found 
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Receiving book card or books for withdrawals and arranging to facilitate 
withdrawing shelf-list cards or receiving shelf-list cards 
. Activities controversial in practice, clerical in theory 
Typing all cards as specified 
Periodically weeding out file of L.C. cards waiting for use 


The examples given above show clearly different interpreta- 
tions of different activities. 

The judgment of 78 per cent of the catalog librarians voting 
on the 73 activities involved in organizing and administering 
the catalog department is that they should all be performed by 
catalog librarians. Table IV lists these activities. Twenty-two 
per cent of the catalog departments state that 8 of these 73 ac- 
tivities are performed by clerical workers. These eight are: 
Co-operating with binding and repair work, e.g., by reporting books which 

need binding or repair 
Co-operating in publicity work, e.g., by supplying lists of new books, arrang- 

ing displays of new books 
Keeping sample file of all forms of all records used in catalog department 
Keeping record of departmental expenditures and of stock on hand 
Keeping record of time spent and work accomplished by each staff member 


Summarizing time and work records 
Determining needs of the department in books and furniture, and other 


equipment and supplies 
Requisitioning items in books and furniture, and other equipment and sup- 


plies 

It is seen from this comparison of the various tables that, 
with the few exceptions which have been noted, the professional 
activities listed in Tables I and IV are performed by catalog 
librarians and should be performed by catalog librarians, ranked 
as such according to the criteria set up for this study; that the 
clerical activities listed in Table II are performed by clerical 
workers and should be performed by clerical workers. And to 
answer problem 4, the agreement between the practice and 
the judgment in delegating activities is very close. This 
agreement may be stated in terms of correlation coefficients: 
r=.914+.010. 

The fifth problem to be considered is whether or not the judg- 
ment regarding the delegation of activities to professional or 
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clerical workers is the same among catalog librarians in small 
libraries as among those workers in medium-sized and large li- 
braries. The data for answering this question are secured by 
listing the 117 activities involved in cataloging processes in de- 
creasing order of the number of votes for professional perform- 
ance received from the eighty-three catalog librarians represent- 
ing sixty-nine libraries co-operating in this study. The votes of 
these eighty-three catalog librarians appear to the right of each 
activity; below that, the votes of sixty of the eighty-three repre- 
senting forty-eight medium-sized and large public, college, uni- 
versity, and reference libraries of the original sixty-nine; and 
below that the votes of twenty-three of the eighty-three cata- 
log librarians, representing twenty-one small public, high- 
school, normal-school, college, university, and reference libra- 
ries. Of these three groups, Group I is the all-inclusive group of 
co-operating catalog librarians. The votes of Groups II and III 
are recorded separately in order that the vote of representatives 
of the large and medium-sized libraries may be compared with 
that of the representatives of the small libraries. This table also 
gives the rank order of each activity when all 117 are ranked in 
order of the percentage of the votes which they received as pro- 
fessional activities. The second column gives the actual number 
of votes received as professional, and the third column the ac- 
tual number of votes received as clerical. The difference be- 
tween the rank in the second horizontal row of figures and that 
in the third row shows the extent to which the judgment of the 
catalog librarians in medium-sized and large libraries differs 
from that of the catalog librarians in small libraries. A speci- 
men sheet from the table which shows this agreement is given 
as Exhibit II. 

On 7 of the activities so listed there is seen to be a varia- 
tion of from 3 to 5 in rank order. These activities which appear 
toward the middle of the list® (thus indicating that the collec- 
tive opinion concerning their delegation was rather evenly di- 
vided) were ranked “clerical” by the catalog librarians in small 
libraries and “professional” by the catalog librarians in medium- 


9 See Table IX, Akers, op. cit., pp. 108-26. 
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EXHIBIT II 


SpecIMEN Pace* 








Numer or Votes sy Prores- 
SIONAL WoRKERS 





Activities 
Rank Profes- 


Order sional Clerical 





2. Indicate tentative form of main entry 


oo OoONRPW 


. Choose tentative subject headings 


oo OPW 


. Choose tentative classification symbol 


vw Pp 


ooo 


. Consult classification schedules 


° 
2 
° 
° 


o. Consult shelf-list (with reference to previous use of 
classification symbol and how far it has been carried 
out.) 


. Compare book and “copy form” and revise full con- 
tent of “copy form” correcting any errors discovered 


Revise subject headings comparing with authority 
list, catalog, further if necessary; making necessary 
changes or corrections 














* For complete table see Akers, op. cit., pp. 108-26. 
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sized and large libraries. The explanation may lay in the fact 
that smaller libraries have, on the whole, simpler material tc 
catalog and can provide closer supervision for their clerical 
workers. Since this variation occurs in only 7 out of 117 ac- 
tivities, the judgment of catalog librarians in medium-sized and 
large libraries, and that of catalog librarians in small libraries, 
in delegating activities to professional or to clerical workers 
practically agrees. 

Problem 6 asks whether or not the judgment regarding the 
division of cataloging activity is the same among catalog libra- 
rians from medium-sized and large college, university, reference, 
and public libraries as from these public libraries only. The 
table represented by Exhibit II lists the data necessary to an- 
swer this problem as well as problem 5. The fourth horizontal 
row in the table gives the rank order of the activity and the 
votes as professional and clerical of the nineteen catalog librari- 
ans from medium-sized and large college, university, reference, 
and public libraries studied; and the fifth horizontal row gives 
the same data for the eleven catalog librarians from public li- 
braries included in the group represented in the fourth row. 
There were only 5 activities out of 117 which showed a varia- 
tion in rank order between the two groups of from 3 to 4 points; 
only 4 activities which differ by more than 2 points; and only g 
activities which showed a variation of 1 point. The judgment 
of these two groups in apportioning cataloging activities may 
be said to practically agree. 

What of the professional-clerical delegation of the activities 
involved in the organization and administration of the catalog 
department? Do the catalog librarians in various types of li- 
braries agree here? This question was answered previously when 
it was noted that all the catalog librarians agreed on how 65 of 
the 73 activities should be delegated; and 78 per cent of them 
agreed on the other 8 activities. 

The seventh and last problem to be considered in this study 
of the division of cataloging duties is: Which activities per- 
formed in the catalog department in some of the libraries stud- 
ied are performed in another department in other libraries 
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studied? Among the cataloging processes, there are only 5 ac- 
tivities relating to inventory and withdrawals which are per- 
formed by a department other than the catalog department— 
and that in from 38 to 69 per cent of the libraries. Likewise, in 
the organization and administration of the catalog department, 
there are § activities concerned with accessioning, budgeting, 
keeping record of expenditures and of stock on hand, and sta- 
tistics, which are performed by a department other than the 
catalog department in from 5 to 70 per cent of the departments 
surveyed. These latter activities, if not performed in the cata- 
log department, must certainly be performed in consultation 
with the chief of the catalog department. 

This investigation of existing conditions as regards the divi- 
sion of work in catalog departments shows the need of further 
study of (1) the so-called “‘professional-clerical activities,” to 
learn why they are performed by professional workers in some 
departments, by clerical workers in others, and by which type 
of worker they should be performed to promote efficiency and 
economy in the department; (2) the Io activities mentioned in 
the last paragraph to determine by which department they can 
be performed most efficiently. 


ANALYSIS OF CATALOGING COURSE TOPICS 


What has this apportionment of cataloging activities to pro- 
fessional and clerical workers to do with the content of catalog- 
ing courses in accredited schools? It is obvious that if such ac- 
tivities are to be intelligently divided in libraries, the principles 
underlying the activity and the factors influencing its perform- 
ance must be presented and discussed in cataloging courses. 
The topics taught in cataloging courses are, or should be, direct- 
ly related to the activities a student will later need to know how 
to perform or supervise as a catalog librarian; and whether these 
activities are professional or clerical—that is, whether the stu- 
dent will have to perform or supervise them—has a direct bear- 
ing on their method of presentation in the course. 

Following the plan used in studying the activities, this section 
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deals with the corresponding problems with regard to topics 
taught in the cataloging courses: 


1. What topics are taught in first-year cataloging courses in accredited li- 
brary schools? 

. Which of these cataloging-course topics, in the judgment of catalog libra- 
rians and of cataloging instructors, should be included in the basic course 
in cataloging for catalog librarians? 

. To which activities are the topics related? Are they professional activities, 
clerical activities, or both? 


The question of whether certain topics which the catalog li- 
brarian needs to know should be taught in the classroom or in 
the department is also considered. 

Problem 1 is answered by referring to the source of the topics 
used in this study, as outlined briefly on page 103. The second 
problem is answered by examining Table VII. Here are 87 
course topics on cataloging processes arranged in decreasing 
order according to the votes received from eighty-three catalog 
librarians for inclusion in the course. In addition, Table VIII 
gives 33 course topics on the organization and administration 
of the catalog department arranged in decreasing order on the 
same basis as those in Table VII. 

Eighty-three of these 87 topics received a vote of from 60 to 
100 per cent from the catalog librarians for inclusion in the 
course. The catalog librarians are about equally divided as to 
the advisability of studying the four topics listed below in the 
classroom rather than waiting to learn them in the library: 
Catalog marks in books 
Withdrawals: Added copy or volume: withdrawing all catalog and shelf-list 

cards, substituting “replacement cards” for main catalog entry and shelf- 

list 
Making temporary shelf-list when classification and book numbers are ap- 


proved 
Books transferred from other departments or other libraries. 


Note also the 4 topics added by catalog librarians (indi- 
cated by asterisks in Table VII) as topics which should be in- 
cluded in cataloging courses. Apparently the cataloging instruc- 
tors have felt that these were topics which were better taught 
in the library, while the catalog librarians have felt that at least 





TABLE VII 


Tue 87 Course Topics on CaTaLocino Processes RANKED IN DECREASING 
Orver Accorpinc To THE Votes RECEIVED FROM 83 CaTALOG 
LiBRARIANS FOR INCLUSION IN THE CouRSE 








Topics 





° 


Name cross-references 

Subject cross-references... . 

Principles of classification. . . 

Classification divisions 

Capitalization, punctuation, indention, spacing. . 

Terminology. . 

Subject grouping of books 

Building numbers... . . 

Main entries other than personal or corporate, e.g., anonymous classics. .. . 

Kinds of analytics: author, title, and subject. 

Alphabeting. 

Authority list for personal entry 

Relation of subject headings to classification 

Subdivisions of subject headings 

Theoretical basis of classification 

Classifying polytopical books 

Subject cards. 

Arrangement of cards in a a catalog 

Classifying different types of material 

Personal entries for compound names, married women’s names, etc... 

Corporate entries for government documents, societies, institutions, miscel- 
laneous bodies and organizations 

Titles: alternative, binder’s, etc.. 

Contents 

Main entry under compiler, editor, illustrator, or translator. 

Analytics: when and why made... 

Authority list for main entry other than personal or corporate. . . 

Edition. . 

Imprint. . 

Collation 

Added entries: when to make.... 

Aids for classification number and subject meet 

Authority list for subjects. . 

Printed lists of subject headings and their use 

Form of card and items other than author on it. . 

Tracing. 

Procedure in classifying a book. . 

Form headings versus subject headings. 

Notes. .. 

Authority list for corporate entry. 

Series note. 

Subject headings: principles and policies governing their choice, keeping them 
up to date. . 

Order of items on cards... . 

Extension card. 

Reading a book technically PEER Ae 

Special types of material, e.g., “bound withs,” music, serials. . . 


66000000 
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TABLE VII—Continued 











Unit-card catalog system 

Unit or short form of card for added entries. . . 

Unit or short form of card for analytics. . . 

Book numbers and the shelf-list. .... . 

Work in changed form, e.g., adaptations 

Uniformity of catalog cards............ 

Aids for form of name 

Fiction: cataloging, classification, and subject headings 

Book number dependent on catalog entry 

Book number for works by a single author. 

Checking printed subject-heading lists. . . 

Editions: added copies versus added editions. 

Fulness of titles 

Form of shelf-list cards 

Arrangement of special classes of books. . . 

Book numbers for special authors 

Short form for title cards 

Title or work marks... . 

Union shelf-list. . 

Different editions in the same set 

Modification of L.C. subject headings for small libraries 

Chronological arrangement of books 

Figures (i.e., numerals) in the title. . 

Length of book numbers 

Guide cards 

Reclassifying and recataloging a library 

Withdrawals: routine 

Inventory 

L.C. author notation. 

Replacements 

Special location marks for books. . 

Maintaining the catalog; including labels for the trays. 

Different form for children’s catalogT 

Making “copy forms”; what they include, their use 

Catalog marks in books 

Withdrawals: added copy or volume: withdrawing all catalog and shelf- list 
cards, substituting “replacement cards” for main catalog entry and shelf- 
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Making temporary shelf-list when classification and book number are ap- 
proved 

Books transferred from other departments or other libraries 

Adding continuations to the catalog, etc., and at the same time noting and 
ordering numbers lacking* 

Author and title for difficult books and periodicals which are to be bound”. . 

Methods of work* 

Book number systems, edition notation systems and other notations with ref- 
erence to their need in large libraries** 








4 ¢ Only the votes of catalog librarians in public and school libraries were counted in determining rank 
order. 

* Topic suggested by one of the eighty-three catalog librarians who voted on Form I. 

** Topic suggested by one of the sixty-five catalog librarians who voted on Form IV. 





TABLE VIII 


Tue 33 Course Topics ON THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE CATALOG 
DePARTMENT RANKED IN DecreasinGc OrperR AccorDING TO THE Votes ReE- 
CEIVED FROM 65 CaTALoG Liprarians FoR INCLUSION IN THE CouRSE 








Topics 


Catalog’ s function as a 2 UbRegeaphion veel of the material in the library) 
supplementing the classification, with reference to the purpose and plan of 
the course and its place in the library school curriculum 

Classification’s function in making the contents of the library available 

Catalog, distinction between and relation of classification and cataloging 

Catalogs, different kinds and forms of public and official catalogs; e.g., book 
or card catalog; author and title, dictionary, or classified catalogs with ref- 
erence to the size and type of the library 

Catalog codes; e.g., A.L.A. official code 

Classification systems and their notations; e.g., bibliographical classification 
versus practical schemes for book classification; Dewey Decimal, Library of 
Congress, etc., with reference to the size and type of the library 

Catalogers’ reference library 

Catalog cards, their kind; e.g., L.C., locally made, printed, typed, multi- 
graphed 

L.C. cards: how to order and how to use them 

Accessioning: its purpose and methods 

Shelf-list as accession record 

Cataloging: compensations and value of, to members of catalog department 

Qualifications of the departmental staff 

Co-operative cataloging 

Cost of cataloging; its importance and how to estimate it 

Supplies 

Statistics and reports 

Equipment 

Planning the quarters 

Staff organization 

Making and keeping the catalog useful as result of contact with readers in 
their use of the catalog or through reports from members of other depart- 
ments 

Cataloging and classification, history of, with reference to the vance of 
present-day catalog departments - 

Securing the staff, e.g., sources of supply, interviews, probation period, etc. 

Duties of the departmental staff 

Supervision; e.g., its place in the routine; consideration of whether the super- 
visor shall make the corrections, or shall return work to assistant to be cor- 
rected; supervisor's marks 

General policies of the department 

Interdepartmental relations; e.g., exchange of assistants, publicity, supplying 
information about books in process of being cataloged 

Routing material through the department. 

Instruction in the use of the catalog for members of other departments and for 
patrons 

Planning and assigning the work 

Hours and schedules of the staff. 

Comparison of the output of the catalog department of libraries of different 
types °° 

Staff rules and regulations 
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preliminary instruction along these lines could be given ad- 
vantageously in the course. 

Table VIII gives 33 topics on organizing and administering 
a catalog department arranged in the same decreasing order as 
the topics in Table VII. Twenty-one of these 33 topics received 
votes for inclusion in the course from 60 to 100 per cent of both 
the librarians and the instructors. The diversity of the votes on 
12 of these topics indicates the need for further investigation. 
The results of a test of the proficiency of the workers who have 
been taught these topics in the classroom, in the department, 
or not at all, might serve as a guide in determining w hich of the 
three methods should be followed. 

It is significant that from one to five of the twelve instructors 
think that g of the 33 topics on organization and administration 
should be taught in a course other than the cataloging course. 
Further examination of these g topics shows that they relate to: 
accessioning, instructing staff members and patrons in how to 
use the catalog, staff rules and regulations, securing and or- 
ganizing the staff and their hours and schedules, and equipment 
and quarters for cataloging. That is, they relate to activities 
which are common to other departments, or which are per- 
formed in other than the catalog department in some libraries. 

There are only 16 topics which do not receive a 60-100 per 
cent vote for inclusion in the course by both cataloging instruc- 
tors and catalog librarians. And these 16 topics receive an 8 per 
cent, or higher, vote for inclusion. No new topics are suggested 
for addition, but 8 topics dealing with organization and adminis- 
tration of the catalog department are amended by the catalog 
librarians and instructors to broaden their scope. 

Having ascertained that the topics taught in library schools 
are approved by both groups, it remains to relate the topics to 
the activities and to discover which topics relate to professional 
activities and which to clerical duties. This was done only with 
regard to topics connected with cataloging processes. No one 
was asked to relate activitics involved in organizing and ad- 
ministering the catalog department to their corresponding 
topics, since there was general agreement that these activities, 
and hence the topics teaching them, were on the professional 
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level, and since approximately one-sixth of these activities in 
the author’s judgment had no corresponding topics in catalog- 
ing courses, in certain cases being taught in courses of a more 
general nature. 

There are no topics on cataloging processes which are related 
to clerical activities only. But the 11 topics listed below are re- 
lated to professional activities only by both catalog librarians 
and instructors. 

Reading a book technically 
Different editions in the same set 
Added entries: when to make 
Principles of classification 
Theoretical basis of classification 
Classification divisions 

Building numbers 

Classifying different types of material 
Classifying polytopical books 
Library of Congress author notation 
Catalog marks in books 


There is a lack of uniformity, however, in the judgment of 
the catalog librarians and of instructors in relating topics to 
professional and clerical activities, which raises the question 
whether this part of the study is reliable. For instance the top- 
ics “Special types of material, e.g., ‘bound withs,’ music, seri- 
als”; “Work in changed form, e.g., adaptations,” are related to 
professional activities by the catalog librarians and to both pro- 
fessional and clerical activities by the instructors. 

Many instructors were reluctant to relate the course topics to 
the corresponding library activities. The differences in inter- 
pretation of both the topics and the activities made a definite 
correlation impractical. Because of the difficulties inherent in 
matters of this character, little value can be assigned to this 
part of the study. 


CRITERIA NEEDED IN THE SELECTION OF TOPICS 
FOR A COURSE 


Having ascertained what topics are taught, what cataloging 
librarians, as well as cataloging instructors, think is essential for 
the basic course in cataloging, and having considered tentatively 
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the relation between activities actually performed and these 
topics, it seems pertinent at this time to suggest criteria needed 
in the selection of topics for a cataloging course. 

To paraphrase Bobbitt’? in his work on curriculum-making: 
It is by putting workers to work in the catalog department and 
by noting the kinds of shortcomings and mistakes that show 
themselves when training is absent or deficient that we can dis- 
cover the curriculum tasks for directing professional education. 
.... The curriculum-discoverer wishes, for example, to draw 
up a course of training in cataloging. He will observe the work 
of the catalog department; he will talk with catalog librarians 
about all aspects of their work; and he will read reliable ac- 
counts which give insight into their activities. From these 
sources he will discover the particular things that the catalog 
librarians do in carrying on each piece of work, the specific 
knowledge which they employ in planning and performing each 
specific task, the kinds of judgments at which they must arrive, 
the types of problems they must solve, the habits and skills de- 
manded by the tasks, the attitude of mind, appreciations, valua- 
tions, ambitions, and desires, which motivate and exercise gen- 
eral control He will go to the catalog departments that are 
most productive and most successful from every legitimate point 
of view Cataloging education should aim not at what is 
but at what should be. 

The following section from Charters" is also paraphrased 
here: There is only one way in which the future can be taken 
care of, and that is not only to teach the catalog librarian the 
best methods of performing present cataloging activities but to 
teach him so thoroughly the technique of thinking and problem- 
solving in connection with the learning of present activities that 
when he is confronted with new problems and duties in the fu- 
ture he can use his reason to work out the best possible solution. 

Criteria are needed for evaluating the adequacy of the exist- 

1 J. F. Bobbitt, The Curriculum (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., ca. 1918), 9-10, 
2475 3575 457- 


1 W. W. Charters, “Functional analysis as the basis for curriculum construction,” 
Fournal of educational research, X (October, 1924), 221. 
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ing topics with reference to the professional activities actually 
performed in catalog departments. The topic list should be ana- 
lyzed into its elements by means of the activity list, and these 
elements evaluated with respect to their completeness and their 
relative importance for catalog librarians in libraries of given 
types and sizes. 

Paraphrasing the Commonwealth teacher-training study: Al- 
though a course for prospective catalog librarians should not be 
confined to the study of the significant activities in cataloging, 
many activities need to be analyzed at some length 
index of curricular value is as valid as we believe, it would follow 
that at some point in the training program the significant activ- 
ities should be described, together with the problems to be 
avoided or solved and the theoretical principles needed to give 
coherence and unity to the course. It may be questioned wheth- 
er the principles can be selected to best advantage unless the 
selection is determined in part by the curricular value of the ac- 
tivities. 

The “index of curricular value” referred to above may be ex- 
plained as the rank number of the activity when rated by some 
criterion (e.g., frequency of performance) with reference to its 
value for inclusion in the course. 

Criteria are also needed for ascertaining the “curricular val- 
ue” of the topic with regard to its related activities, their diffi- 
culty, frequency of performance, and importance. 

The relationship between the topical values of the activities 
(such values being determined by having instructors relate top- 
ics to activities) and curricular value of the activities (such val- 
ues being determined by ratings with regard to frequency of per- 
formance, difficulty, and importance) may be shown in terms 
of correlation coefficients. This, if carried out further, would 
show the correspondence between activities and topics of differ- 
ent ranks and whether or not topics are related to significant or 
insignificant activities. 


™W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, Commonwealth teacher-training study 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), pp. 145, 154-59. 
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As suggested by Tyler," instructors in education, after select- 
ing the facts and principles of the course they are teaching, may 
then check these against the teaching activities listed as a means 
for determining the emphasis to be given different topics of the 
course. Likewise, cataloging instructors who have already se- 
lected the facts and principles of the cataloging course might 
check these against the professional and clerical activities listed 
in this study as a means for determining the emphasis to be 
given different topics of the course. 

There were found to be 4 topics relating to cataloging proc- 
esses and 12 relating to the organization and administration of 
the catalog department which, in the judgment of s0 per cent or 
more of the catalog librarians and of the instructors, should be 
learned in the library or do not need to be learned at all. These 
16 topics are: 

Catalog marks in books 

Making temporary shelf-list when classification and book numbers are ap- 
proved 

Books transferred from other departments or other libraries 

Withdrawals; added copy or volume, withdrawing all catalog and shelf-list 
cards, substituting “replacement cards” for main catalog entry and shelf- 
list 

Cataloging and classification; history of, with reference to the objectives of 
present-day catalog departments 

General policies of the department 

Comparison of the output of the catalog department of libraries of different 
types 

Interdepartmental relations; e.g., exchange of assistants, publicity, supplying 
information about books in process of being cataloged 

Instruction in the use of the catalog for members of other departments and for 
patrons 

Staff rules and regulations 

Securing the staff, e.g., sources of supply, interviews, probation period, etc. 

Hours and schedules of the staff 

Accessioning, the purpose and methods 

Planning and assigning the work 

Routing material through the department 


13R. W. Tyler, “Statistical methods for utilizing personal judgments to evaluate 
activities for teacher-training curricula” (Doctor’s thesis, Department of Education, 


University of Chicago, 1927), p. 105. 
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Supervision; e.g., its place in the routine, consideration of whether the super- 
visor shall make the correction, or shall return work to assistant to be 
corrected; supervisor’s marks 


The instructor of cataloging should consider whether or not 
the inclusion of such topics in the course is justified, from the 
standpoint of teachability and performance in catalog depart- 
ments. 

The complete topic lists for the cataloging course should be 
compared with the complete topic list for related courses to be 
sure that there is no duplication and to ascertain what topics 
may be omitted from the cataloging course. 

To paraphrase the Commonwealth teacher-training study" 
again: In evaluating classroom discussion, the activity lists 
might be used as a basis upon which to record and analyze the 
discussion. Stenographic records of the discussion could be 
made over a prescribed period of time. Among other things, the 
records would indicate which of the activities on the lists were 
mentioned and would distinguish any part of the discussion that 
bore no direct relation to any activity on the list. Such a tech- 
nique would show whether or not the activity was: (1) merely 
mentioned; (2) described in sufficient detail to make its meaning 
clear to students unfamiliar with it; (3) discussed to the end of 
defining difficulties met in performing it; (4) discussed to show 
methods of overcoming its difficulties; (5) discussed with suffi- 
cient thoroughness to define principles that support accepted 
methods of performing it. 

From this could be determined: (1) how far the discussion 
was relevant to the objectives of the course; (2) whether or not 
minor topics were given their minor place; (3) how far a super- 
ficial treatment of so many activities is justified. 

Pertinent comments made by the catalog librarians who 
checked the list of topics on cataloging processes with reference 
to what should be taught in the cataloging course for first-year 
library-school students and whether or not all students should be 
required to take the same course are quoted below: 


"4 Op. cit., pp. 145, 154-59. 
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“All students should not be required to take the same course.” —Chief of 
the catalog department of a public library. 

“Separate would-be catalogers from others by all means.”—Catalog li- 
brarian of a university library. 

“The better and the more thorough the training in fundamentals of cata- 
loging in library school the more efficient and well-qualified is the assistant no 
matter in what department.” —Catalog librarian of a university library. 

“Emphasize bibliographical work and general principles.””—Chief of cata- 
log department of a university library. 

“Emphasize scholarly side of work.”—Assistant librarian in charge of 
cataloging in a university library. 

“Most cataloging topics should be at least introduced in library school for 
the sake of those students who go immediately into positions where there is 
no one to give them further instruction.” —Chief catalog librarian of a uni- 
versity library. 

“The course should be broad enough in its scope to give the student a basis 
for adaptations.” —Assistant librarian and chief catalog librarian of a public 
library. 

“Catalogers must know the why of everything, what the catalog is, and 
what it is for. They need the ability to feel and understand the relations of 
cataloging to every other job in the department and in the library.”—Chief 
catalog librarian of a university library. 


The actual and the potential users of catalogs, including the 
non-cataloging members of the library staff, need to be inter- 
viewed with reference to improvements in the catalog from the 
service standpoint, e.g., desirable information not now on cata- 
log cards, terms for subject headings, amount of detail for some 
of the bibliographic items usually given. At what point does the 
user of the catalog go to the librarian for help, to the books 
themselves, or give up his attempt to find the material in the li- 
brary? Studies along these lines would probably add new activ- 
ities to the work of the catalog department, and more especially 
new topics and changes in emphasis on topics already included. 


CONCLUSION 


This study records the consensus of judgment of a group of 
catalog librarians and cataloging instructors as to what activ- 
ities should be performed in the catalog department and what 
topics should be taught in the classroom. It makes available 
(in Tables VII and VIII) a list of topics which were taught in ac- 
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credited library-school cataloging courses in 1930-31, and estab- 
lishes the fact that not one of these topics is related to clerical 
duties alone by either instructors or catalog librarians. More- 
over, since no topic of the 120 listed received less than an 8 per 
cent vote for inclusion in the course and only 16 topics received 
a vote of less than 60 per cent for inclusion, there are 104 topics 
listed in Tables VII and VIII which should be taught, if the con- 
sensus of judgment of a reliable sample of catalog librarians and 
of cataloging instructors is taken as the criterion for selecting 
the topics. 

This investigation shows that the selection of topics for the 
cataloging course should be made with such questions in mind 
as: To what activity or activities is this topic related? In whose 
judgment is it so related? Is it the judgment of only a few or of 
a reliable sample of the whole group? Is the activity a profes- 
sional or a clerical activity or both? Is the activity to which this 
topic is related important? Is it performed in all catalog depart- 
ments? Is it a topic that can better be learned in the classroom 
or in the department? If in the department, how will the stu- 
dent who goes to work in a one-staff member library learn to 
perform it? 

Closely related questions which need investigation are: To 
what extent do existing catalogs meet the needs of their users, 
and what changes are necessary that they may meet these 
needs? When these changes—which may bring new activities 
and exclude present ones—are determined, corresponding 
changes should be made in the topic lists. 

This study makes available: (1) a list of the professional ac- 
tivities which the catalog librarian must know how to perform; 
(2) a list of the clerical activities which the catalog librarian 
must be able to teach the clerical staff to perform; (3) a list of 
activities provoking a difference of opinion as to their appor- 
tionment, the factors of which the catalog librarian must know 
in order to determine how they shall be delegated and to what 
extent local conditions should be allowed to affect this delega- 
tion. 

It is hoped that the data which are presented in this study 
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will be of value to instructors in defining objectives for the cata- 
loging course, and in suggesting similar studies in related fields, 
especially the more closely related ones, such as the order de- 
partment. Vocational guidance counselors and counselors in |i- 
brary schools who advise students as to lines of specialization 
may find the study helpful in giving a detailed picture of the 
division and type of work performed in a catalog department; 
and administrators, chiefs of catalog departments, and librari- 
ans planning the cataloging in a small library may find these 
data of value in reconsidering the division of cataloging activ- 
ities in their own libraries. 


Susan Grey AKERS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The New York Public Library has copies of the following publica- 
tions which they will be glad to send to any library applying for them, 


for the cost of the transportation charges. All requests should be ad- 
dressed to Robert Lingel, chief of the acquisition division. 


Coolidge, Calvin. Have faith in Massachusetts (1919). 
Crowther, Samuel. America self-contained (1933). 
Farrell, Hugh. What price progress? (1926). 
The Future independence and progress of American medicine in the age of 
chemistry (1921). 
Garrett, Garet. 4 Bubble that broke the world (1932). 
Gregory, S. R. Discovery, or the spirit and service of science (1929). 
Lefebure, Victor. The Riddle of the Rhine (1923). 
Powell, Henry M. Reducing realty taxes (1928). 
Shoemaker, M. M. The Heart of the Orient (1906). 
Indian pages and pictures (1912). 
Islam lands (1910). 
Zanetti, J. E. The Significance of nitrogen (1932). 
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THE COVER DESIGN 


ACQUES MAILLET began publishing in Lyons in 1482 and 
probably began work as a printer at the same time; certainly, as 
the public records of his city show, he was printing in 1491. His 

field of interests was wide, but to modern readers the romances which 
he published are the most interesting of all his books. The knightly 
tales of Valentin et Orson and Fierabras and Lefévre’s medieval adap- 
tation of classical legends, Histoires troyennes and Iason Medee he 
published in illustrated editions and in some cases reprinted them. Be- 
sides these, he issued in the fifteenth century such a medieval book of 
travels as Breydenbach’s Fourney to Ferusalem; law books such as The 
Pragmatic sanction of Charles VII; works of philosophy like Tartate- 
tus’ Upon the Logic of Aristotle; a liturgical work—a Missal for the 
diocese of Bescangon (1500), which, for some reason, he represented in 
the colophon as having been printed in Venice—and various other 
religious books, including four editions of the Latin Bible. 

Maillet married Ennemonde Gueynard, the sister of the bookbinder 
and stationer, Etienne Gueynard. He must have been prosperous, for 
he maintained a large establishment; in 1493 he was described as hav- 
ing twenty servants, and in another document of the same year as 
holding a new, large house with a garden behind it. He died in 1515. 

The earlier mark of Maillet, which is reproduced on the cover, repre- 
sents a shield bearing the printer’s initials and a mallet (in French, 
maillet) hanging from a tree, supported by two dogs and surmounted 


by the printer’s name. 
Epwin Exiotrr WILLoUGHBY 
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REVIEWS 


Countrywide library service. A compilation of articles on service organ- 
ized by counties and other large units. Edited by Erne: M. Farr. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1934. Pp. 208. $2.50. 


This volume undertakes “to present a constructive account of methods of 
making books available over wide areas.” It attempts “to gather together the 
valuable articles originating in progressive thinking for library extension, 
which have been lost in widely scattered publications; to bring them into 
focus and make them more widely known and usable to students of library 
service, to groups interested in book distribution, to librarians in the service, 
to library organizers and state field agents, and to the citizen interested in 
reading.” It is the expressed hope of the editor that “the picture presented 
may serve as a starting point for even more adequate patterns of library serv- 
ice for all the people.” 

The subjects treated are: “Library service over wide areas,” “The Need 
for books,” “The Structure of the community,” “Promotion of libraries,” 
‘‘Measuring and meeting the cost of the service,” “Service to populous areas,” 
‘Communication and transportation,” “Conditions to guard against in larger 
units.” It will be seen from this list that the scope of the treatment is compre- 
hensive in that it covers the materials which have generally been considered 
essential in discussions about library extension. 

In presenting these materials the editor has drawn upon writings and 
official reports from sixty-eight sources. The period covered embraces parts 
of the past two decades, but particularly the past five years, during which 
larger units, regional libraries, and library planning have been increasingly 
emphasized. The selections are grouped according to subjects, and are bound 
together by pertinent comment and suggestion by the editor. 

The publication is significant for a number of reasons. It succeeds ad- 
mirably in bringing together important data bearing on library extension in 
the past. The development of the county library in America and England is 
clearly set forth. Demonstrations such as those in the Fraser Valley, New 
Hampshire, and the Rosenwald counties in the South, are described. Difficul- 
ties in organization and support are indicated, and present trends for future 
development are emphasized. 

In these respects it makes available, in a well-indexed, single volume, the 
more important experience of the library profession in extending library fa- 
cilities in America. At the same time, it suggests what the task of the librarian 
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will be who undertakes to promote the extension of libraries in the future. 
Formulas which have served in the past will not be sufficient in the future. 
New procedures will have to be evolved; and these, in turn, will have to be 
developed from more thoroughgoing studies of economic support, unit costs, 
and schemes of taxation and co-ordination with governmental and other agen- 
cies than exist ai present. It remains for librarians and workers in allied fields 
to study these matters intensively before the advance contemplated by the 


publication can be successfully made. 
Louis R. Witson 


GrapvuatTe Lisprary SCHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 


Reading and the school library [Vol. 1, No. 1], October, 1934. Chicago: 
Eigers Building, Thirteenth Street and Wabash Avenue. Monthly 
except in July and August. Annual subscription, $1.00. 


The title of this periodical indicates its special field of interest, and the 
leading editorial of its first number to some extent describes its objectives. 
The editor offers as its reason for existence: “To give teachers, librarians, and 
those whose privilege and duty it is to select the books and guide the reading 
of the coming generation a common meeting place where views can be ex- 
changed, problems clarified, and standards discussed.” Judging from the first 


number, the publication will be essentially descriptive of current practices 
and suggestive of procedures. It will probably not be critical. 

The Table of Contents lists these articles among others: “Building the 
book collection,” by Ruby E. Cundiff; “Books to interest and to inform,” 
by Alice Dalgleish; “‘Questing youth at Brownsville,” by Sarah A. Beard; 
“Elementary reference training,” by E. Lenore Casford; “Traditional Scandi- 
navian literature,” by Siri Andrews; “Developing reading interests through 
hobbies,” by Estelle S. Bilger. There is an editorial page, a list of current 
anniversaries, events, and holidays, and suggestive bibliographies. The ar- 
ticles are interspersed with editorial comment, often of the sentimental or 
“inspirational” sort, to wit: 

Note the books mentioned in “Questing youth” and it may come as a surprise that 
these young people needed only a sympathetic guide to send them far afield or into 
many new channels—many of them to find true happiness. 


Inasmuch as the reviewer is not a school librarian, he is unable to testify, 
in the accepted jargon, that this publication “will satisfy a long-felt want.” 
But whether the “want” has been long-felt or not, Reading and the school 
library should help many teachers and school librarians to do their jobs more 
effectively. Leon CarNnovsky 


GrapuaTE Liprary SCHOOL 
University or Cuicaco 
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Periodical checklist for a teachers college library. By J. 1. CopEvanp. 
(Reprint from the Peabody journal of education, Vol. XII [July, 
1934].) Nashville, Tenn.: Peabody Library School, 1934. Pp. 12. 
$0.25. 

The compiler of this check-list first submitted a preliminary list of periodi- 
cals desirable for teachers-college libraries to several teachers-college librarians 
for suggestions and criticisms. A final revision of this list was then sent to 
teachers-college librarians throughout the country, 136 of whom responded. 
Place was provided for suggestions, and these were rated as part of the list 
itself. Results were tabulated in the following manner: if a periodical was 
purchased, it received a score of 2; if purchased and bound, a score of 3; if 
accepted as a gift, a score of 1; and if a gift and bound, a score of 2. The total 
score for each periodical was found, and those receiving less than 75 were 
eliminated. Those remaining were ranked according to score. The periodicals 
are listed alphabetically; and each title includes its score and a symbol, 4, B, 
C, or D. Those marked 4 were “‘most frequently purchased and bound, and 
therefore recommended for purchase with the first $100”; those with B plus 
those with 4, for a periodical budget of $250; those with C plus those with 4 
and B, for a $400 budget; and those with D plus those with 4, B, and C, for 
a $600 budget. 

One cannot question the value of this check-list as a record of the peri- 
odicals taken by our teachers-college libraries; nor would one discount the 
usefulness of the ranking system, if it is sound. But is one justified in saying 


that certain periodicals are to be purchased with the first $100 just because 
most teachers-college libraries happen to subscribe to them? Let us tabulate 
those marked with 4 on the basis of subjects covered and determine whether 
or not the compiler’s method results in a selection that covers the courses 
taught in teachers colleges. 


General Subjects Represented by Number of 
Periodicals Marked 4 Periodicals 


General reading. . 
Education... . 10 
Science (general, including nature study). . 4 
Health problems — 2 
Se 1 
Library science 1 


This leaves the following fields not represented by a single professional 
periodical: history, English, sociology, chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
political science, and music. It seems reasonable to assume that the librarian 
with only $100 to spend could do better by merely listing the fields in the 
curriculum and then trying to distribute the periodicals over as many of the 
fields as possible or desirable. 

Furthermore, one wonders if this method results in the best selections in 
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each field of subject matter. If the spender of only $100 followed this list, in 
the field of education he would have ten periodicals, but he would be without 
the following, which without question should be in every teachers college 
library: Progressive education, Review of educational research, and Research 
bulletin of the National Education Association. Undoubtedly the errors result- 
ing from this method of selection would be less serious as more periodicals 
were purchased, but that does not justify the method. 

The compiler has apparently assumed that the binding of periodicals is 
always advisable because he uses that as one of the weights in rating them. 
The reviewer suggests that until we have more information on the actual use 
of old periodicals, we are perhaps hasty in assuming that we should bind 
everything. If this weight had not been used, it is possible that the rating 
of the periodicals might have been different. However, one would need the 
original data to determine that. 

This check-list will be useful to teachers-college librarians as a device for 
showing what periodicals are taken by our teachers colleges; but for reasons 
stated above, it should not be used as a buying guide, especially by colleges 
with small budgets. 

r Ratpx E. Ertswortu 
GrapvaTe Lisrary ScHOOL 
University oF Cuicaco 


Catalogue systématique des publications de l’académie des sciences 
d’ Ukraine, 1918-29. Ukraine, U.S.R.R.: Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences, 1931. 1 vol. and Suppls. I-III. 


This catalog gives a very comprehensive list not only of the publications 
of the Ukrainian Academy but also of the various societies affiliated with that 
institution. Included are also numerous data concerning the publications of 
members of the Academy which were published elsewhere. The supplements 
to the main volume bring the work up to the year 1932. The usefulness of the 
catalog for scholars not familiar with Ukrainian or even Russian is somewhat 
impaired by the brevity of the appended French and German indexes. The 
great bulk of the text is in Ukrainian. Nevertheless, this publication is to be 
welcomed as affording a means of surveying the vastly diversified fields of 
productivity of the scientists and scholars of the Ukraine. 

G. V. Bosrinskoy 
University oF Cuicaco 
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The Library's own printing. By Frank Ketter Water. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1934. Pp. 116. $1.50. 


This small volume covers a vast field, including discussions on the use of 
printed matter by the library, the printing and editing of copy, the design of 
printing, and a description of the technical processes involved in typographic 
printing and in plate-making for the printing of illustrations. A great deal of 
useful material hitherto widely scattered is here brought together. 

For the most part the treatment of the various subjects is good, although 
not, as is to be expected in dealing with such diverse material, of equal value 
throughout. The chapters on the librarian’s use of printed matter, on the 
preparation of copy, and on the substitutes for printing which may be pro- 
duced on office machines within the library itself, are excellent. Those on the 
technique of printing are somewhat less satisfactory. The presentation is not 
so well organized. The use of an outline (rather than a paragraph) form would 
probably have explained the matter more clearly to the reader. 

The least adequate portion of the book is that dealing with design for print- 
ing. This is due, no doubt, chiefly to the difficulty of organizing material in 
this field. The discussion here is theoretical and general, although in this sub- 
ject a concrete and detailed treatment would be especially helpful to a non- 
professional designer. Such treatment might well have included a series of il- 
lustrations reproducing typical and well-planned specimens of library printing 
—catalogs, reports, bulletins, stationery, office forms, and bookplates—with 
a description of the process by which each was planned and with reasons given 
for the decisions made in arriving at the design. Diagrams of page and margin 
proportions, which are surely visual matters, rather than verbal ones, would 
have been far more explanatory. Such material would furnish patterns to in- 
experienced designers and might be the beginning of a tradition of simple, di- 
rectly planned library printing. What is needed is some such body of con- 
crete recommendations as that contained in the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to advise on methods of improving the official printing of the British 
government. Treatment such as this would require more space than is de- 
voted to it in the volume, but that could be gained by omitting the discus- 
sion of color printing and similar material too elaborate and expensive to have 
much bearing on the production of library printing. The few illustrations 
which are included in the book are not particularly happy selections. They 
have little direct relation to library printing and, with one or two exceptions, 
are not in themselves distinguished as examples of good design. 

There are a few minor errors of fact which should be noted. The definition 
of roman type as “‘any type style based on the design of Latin capital letters” 
is true only of the capital letter forms. The small letters are derived from 
fifteenth-century Italian manuscript hands, which in turn were revivals of the 
French ninth-century writing known as the Carolingian minuscule. This point 
is chiefly important because of its influence on the author’s ideas of design. 
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It vitiates his argument that ‘‘a sketch of Roman life illustrated by line draw- 
ings of classical motif and set in ultra-modern sans serif type violates all con- 
ventional rules of harmony.”’ The sans serif type is as near to the lettering of 
classical times as the more frequently used kinds of roman type. It is just as 
appropriate in style for printing a pamphlet dealing with classical Rome, al- 
though not so legible as roman types with serifs. 


In another place the author says, “Sans serif... . letters were the first 
forms used by the Romans. ... . It is interesting that the best of recent mod- 
ernistic sans serif letters . . . . draw much of their inspiration from these early 


letters.” This again may be true of the capital letters, although difficult of 
proof. It is not true of the small letters which are in far more frequent use and 
from which therefore the character of the type is chiefly to be judged. 

Type is mot ‘“‘set from right to left,” but from left to right with the letters 
upside down and backward, so that the compositor may read the type as he 
sets it and may make any necessary corrections. 

In line-engraving the print made on the metal plate previous to etching is 
not a negative, but a positive of the image, reversed in respect to right and 
left, as it would appear if viewed in a mirror. A similar misuse of the terms 
“negative” and “positive” makes unclear the descriptions of stereotyping and 
electrotyping. 

The design of the volume itself is good, although a little too consciously ar- 
tistic. The chapter heads and italic running-heads appear somewhat too large 
and the initial letters too heavy, so that they tend to be distractions in reading. 
The pages of type specimens are overcrowded, making difficult the examina- 
tion of any one size and style of type. The design of the book cover with very 
compressed block letters, both illegible and poor in pattern and form, creates 
an entirely different impression from that produced by the typography of the 
book itself. This diversity is a violation of the principle pointed out by the 
author that the parts of a design should have some elements in common so 
that they may form an organic whole. The author quotes the results of experi- 
ments by Tucker and Patterson on ease in reading. It is regrettable that this 
book itself does not exemplify the advantages of the recommended type size, 
length of line, and leading between lines and so furnish a more typical model 
for the reader to follow in his own design. A simpler and more functional 
treatment growing out of the structure of the text, with that structure made 
more evident, and with less superimposed design would have been consider- 
ably more useful. 

The bibliography lists a number of useful books, including a few, however, 
which may be questioned on the basis of scholarship, and omitting a few which 
may be regarded as standard treatises on their subjects. The books on the fol- 
lowing list are recommended for inclusion in the bibliography of a new edi- 
tion. 

Printing processes 
The Dolphin: a journal of the making of books, No. 1. New York: The Limited Editions 
Club, 1933. Essays by experts on type design, type-making, printing design, print- 
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ing ink, paper, bookbinding, and a review of recent printing history in Europe and 
America. Well illustrated. 

Groesseck, Harry A. The Process and practice of photo-engraving. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. 

Henry, Frank S. Printing for school and shop. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1917. 
A discussion of the entire printing process, excellent on the technical side. Well 
illustrated. 

Type and Illustration 

Jounson, A. F. Type designs: their history and development. London: Grafton, 1934. 

This book, just published, furnishes probably the best classification of type designs. 


Typographical Design 

Dwicoins, W. A. Layout in advertising. New York: Harper & Bros., 1928. An excel- 
lent treatise by an outstanding designer of printing. Useful in general printing de- 
sign as well as in advertising. 

Great Britain, Committee on Tyre Faces. Report of the committee appointed to select 
the best faces of type and modes of display for government printing. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1922. A definite plan for the improvement of official printing, 
including a group of illustrations showing the current form of government publica- 
tions with examples of the same material revised in accordance with the Committee's 
recommendations. 

Peican Press. Typography. London: The Pelican Press, 1923. An essay by Frances 
Meynell of the Nonesuch Press on design for printing. 

Stern, Buitip Van Doren. An Introduction to typography. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1932. A well-illustrated treatise on what the designer should know about 
printing. 

Uppixe, D. B. Jn the day’s work. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1924. Essays 
on printing design. 

Ernst F. Detrerer 
Joun M. Winco Founpation 
NewBerry Liprary 


A Check list of fifteenth century books in the Newberry Library and in 
other libraries of Chicago. Compiled by Pierce Butver. Chicago: 
Newberry Library, 1933. Pp. xxv+364. 

Chicago librarians have set an example to their colleagues elsewhere in the 
way of co-operative efforts to make the most of the community resources. 
They were active in promoting Union listing of periodicals when this was a 
new idea, and they have for several years maintained, at the library where 
such books would most naturally be looked for, a joint catalog of all the earliest 
printed books which can be consulted in the Chicago area. When Dr. Pierce 
Butler, to whom its strength in fifteenth-century books was chiefly due, re- 
tired from his post at the Newberry Library, the Newberry trustees issued 
this joint catalog revealing the resources of Chicago in this field. It is a notable 
monument to his devoted services to that library, a record of a far-sighted 
program intelligently formulated and courageously carried through. Equally 
noteworthy is the emphasis placed in the printed work of the Newberry’s 
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appreciation of the contributions from its neighbors, although the Newberry 
Library possesses more than 1,300 of the 1,794 titles recorded. Quite as 
significant of the care with which the idea of depending upon the other insti- 
tutions influenced the gathering of the Newberry books is the fact that there 
are less than a hundred duplicate copies, although this is a field where books 
are ordinarily either extremely rare or relatively common, and, inevitably, 
the latter class dominate most American collections. 

The Newberry Library’s possession of so large a proportion of Chicago’s 
incunabula is a minor result of the differentiation in the character of the city’s 
principal libraries which was brought about by the trustees under the will of 
John Crerar, when they were confronted with the task of creating, under the 
stipulations imposed by his will, another library in a community already well 
served. The Newberry already possessed a small collection of “Fifteeners,” 
well above the average in quality. These had come to it with an early pur- 
chase of the important portion of the collection of Henry Probasco of Cin- 
cinnati; by a lucky “flyer” in the way of small bids at the poorly attended 
auction sale of the library of the French bibliographer, J. A. P. Madden; and 
by the acquisition of the remarkably choice linguistic collection of Prince 
Louis-Lucien Bonaparte. To these were added later the early geographies 
included in Edward E. Ayer’s gift of books relating to the American Indians. 
Then came the sizable bequest of John M. Wing to provide for the @tablish- 
ment of a special department illustrative of the arts of typography and book- 
making. This became available about the time that post-war Europe was 
struggling with depreciating currencies. Dr. Butler, who had been placed in 
charge of the Wing Foundation, convinced the trustees that the future emi- 
nence of such a department depended upon a concentration of its resources, 
and that under the circumstances there was an opportunity to secure more 
early printed books for the available money, such as could never occur 
again. During the next ten years, Dr. Butler went abroad five times; 
the printed list now issued is his “‘account rendered.”” He and the library may 
well feel great satisfaction in the achievement. 

In his all-too-brief Introduction, Dr. Butler hints that a future custodian 
of the Wing Foundation may be envious as he examines the record of the 
prices paid for some of these books. The prices are, however, the least im- 
portant of the details of his trips which the purchaser might relate. Dr. 
Butler owes it to that successor and to many others who will want to know 
about the antiquarian book trade of the early twentieth century, to put onto 
paper the whole story of these European adventures. It may be that there 
are certain matters that cannot properly be made public as yet, but it all 
ought to be recorded while fresh in mind. It is doubtful whether any other 
American librarian has enjoyed comparable opportunities for intimate ac- 
quaintance with the men who had most to do with providing books for col- 
lectors during the past forty years, with the single exception of Dr. Richardson 
of Princeton. His prowlings through the Continental bookshops ended not 
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long before Dr. Butler’s began; and they started at a time when volumes 
printed before the year 1500, in Venice mostly, it is true, could be had for a 
dollar each, which about matches the exchange value of the cataloged prices 
in marks which enticed Dr. Butler into his overseas exploits. It is a significant 
chapter in the history of book-collecting, which must not be overlooked as an 
influential factor in the development of American culture. 
Georce P. Winsuip 
Harvarp Co.iece Lisrary 


Elizabethan book-pirates. By Cyrit Batuurst Jupce. (“Harvard 
studies in English,” Vol. VIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. Pp. x+198. $2.50. 

The present study of Elizabethan book-piracy is concerned only secondarily 
with infringements of the rights of the author; primarily it deals with the 
trespasses committed by certain humbler members of the London book trade 
on the privileges of political favorites within and without the Stationers 
Company, who held monopolies for the printing of various profitable classes 
of books. After giving a summary of the printing and publishing conditions 
in England from 1476 to 1603, Mr. Judge takes up the story of book-piracy 
in the reign of Elizabeth, centering his discussion about the careers of certain 
prominent pirates—John Wolfe, Roger Warde, Robert Waldegrave, and 
Simon Stafford—and about the cases of rather widespread infringement of the 
privileges of Richard Day to the 4.B.C. with the little catechisme and of the 
privilege of Frances Flower to the Grammar or accidence. 

Mr. Judge gives us a clear and detailed picture of the activities of the 
Elizabethan book-pirates set in the perspective of the conditions in which 
they worked, skilfully utilizing sources that are almost always prejudiced. The 
pirates, on the whole, when set in the background of their time, show up quite 
well. Despite obvious selfish interests, they were men who, because their very 
livelihood was threatened by a group of “‘patentees,” revolted against unjust 
regulations and, by their action, won for the poorer members of the book trade 
concessions which made their existence tolerable. At the same time, they pre- 
pared the way for the freedom of the press. These conclusions, to be sure, are 
not unanticipated. The value of Mr. Judge’s work lies, not in the novelty of 
his conclusions, but in the mass of new details which he presents us, fitted 
together in usable form. 

The appendixes of the work containing transcripts of Star Chamber docu- 
ments will be of especial interest to students of sixteenth-century English 
printing. The style is good but somewhat heavy. The Index is both full and 


accurate. 
Epwin Etiorr WILLouGHBY 


Co.Liece oF WILLIAM AND Mary 
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The following publications have been received at the offices of the 

Library quarterly: 

Administration and supervision. By Frep Encienarpt, WiLt1aM H. ZeIceEL, 
Jr., and Roy O. Bittetr. (“National survey of secondary education,” 
Monograph No. 11.) Washington, D.C.: Office of Education of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior, 1933. Pp. 207. $0.15. 

America must choose: the advantages and disadvantages of world trade and of 
a planned middle course. By Henry A. Wattace. (“World affairs 
pamphlets,” No. 3.) New York: Foreign Policy Association; Boston: 
World Peace Foundation, 1934. Pp. 33. $0.50. 

Die Aufgaben der Bibliotheken im nationalsozialistischen Deutschland. By 
F. Prinzuorn. (“Bildung und Nation,” No. 41-42.) Leipzig: Max Zedler, 
1934. Pp. 25+[3]. 10 Pfennig. 

A Bibliography of Philosophy for 1933. Compiled by Caro S. ScHNnerper. 
(Fournal of philosophy, Vol. XX XI, Nos. 17 and 18.) New York: Journal 
of Philosophy, 1934. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

Boletin de bibliotecas y bibliografia. Tomo I, Namero 1. By Asoctacién 
DE Brisiiorecarios y Bisiiécraros pe Espana. Madrid: Imprenta 
Grafica Universal, 1934. Pp. 128. Annual subscription, 15 pesetas. 

Botanische Prachtwerke. Die Blitezeit der Pflanzenillustration von 1740 bis 
1840. By Craus Nissen. Vienna: Herbert Reichner, 1934. Pp. 48. Rm. 
3-§0. 

Classified catalogue of books in the library: class B, natural science. London: 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 1934. Pp. 34. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Copy sent gratis to interested persons. 

Critical problems in school administration. Twelfth yearbook. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1934. Pp. 383. $2.00. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 1933-34. No. 1. Com- 
piled for the National Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies; edited by Donatp B. Gitcurist. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1934. Pp. xiv+98. 

Experiments and studies in modern language teaching. Edited by ALGERNON 
Coteman. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xi+ 367. 
$2.75. 

Famous literary prizes. By Cuartorre E. Murray. Jamaica, New York: 
Queens Borough Public Library, 1934. Pp. 31. Free to libraries upon 
request. 
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Die Frauenfrage in Deutschland 1790-1930. By Hans Sveistrup and AGNEs 
v. ZaHN-Harnack. Burg bei Magdeburg: Verlag August Hopfer, 1934. 
Pp. xv+800. Rm. 21.50 kartoniert; 23.50 gebunden. 

History of school libraries in the South. By Marcaret I. Rursvoip. (Reprinted 
from the Peabody journal of education, Vol. XII.) Nashville, Tenn.: Pea- 
body Library School, 1934. Pp. 8. $0.10. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Seventh year, 1932. Edited 
by the InrernationaL Committee oF Hisroricat Sciences. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. Pp. cxv+525. 

A Foint catalogue of the periodicals and serials in the libraries of the city of 
Toronto. By Georce H. Locke and W. Stewart Wa tace. Toronto: 
King’s Printer, 1934. Pp. [4]+263+[1]. 

The Funior book of authors. Compiled by Stantey J. Kunitz and Howarp 
Haycrart. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. Pp. xv+400+[3o]. 
$4.00. 

Library handbook of the Wesleyan University Olim Memorial Library. 2d. ed. 
Compiled by Fremont Riper. Middletown, Conn.: Privately printed, 
1934. Pp. 92+[4]. 

The Library of Harvard university: descriptive and historical notes. 4th ed. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 186. $1.00. 

Leisure: a suburban study. By Georce A. LunpBerc, Mirra Komarovsky, 
and Mary Auice MclInerny. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934. Pp. xiv+[2]+396. $3.00. 

Mein Weg als Sammler. By P. Leemann-Van Excx. Bern: Verlag Paul 
Haupt, 1932. Pp. 108. Fr. 2.80. 

Municipal administration. By Witt1am Bennett Munro. New York: 
Macmillan, 1934. Pp. 699. $3.75. 

The National recovery program. Rev. ed. By James D. Macee, WILLARD 
E. Arxins, and Emanuet Stein. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. 
Pp. 81. $0.75. 

New federal organizations: an outline of their structure and functions. By 
Laurence F. Scumeckesier. Washington: Brookings Institute. 1934. 
Pp. ix+199+[11]. $1.50. 

Non-professional library instruction in teachers colleges. By Mase. Harris. 
(Reprinted from Peabody journal of education, Vol. XII, No. 2.) Nashville, 
Tenn.: Peabody Library School, 1934. Pp. 12. $0.15. 

The Open door: a library reference work book. By Eowina Kenney HeGLanp 
and SHeripan Hectanp. Stanford, Cal.: Stanford University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 36. $0.35. 

Origins of the American college library, 1638-1800. By Louis SHores. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: George Peabody College, 1934. Pp. xi+2g90. 

A Reader's advisory service. By Jennte M. Frexner and Sicrip A. Epce. 
New York: American Association for Adult Education, 1934. Pp. iv+ 
[ii]+59. $0.50. 
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A Reader's guide to the British Library of Political and Economic Scienc 
London: London School of Economics and Political Science, 1934. P; 
o7 +71. 6d. 

Report of conference on supervised correspondence study held at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, August 8, 9, 10, 1934. Scranton, Pa.; International 
Textbook Co., 1934. Pp. 66. $0.25. 

Sachsische Landesbibliothek zu Dresden. Erwerbungen 1933/34. Auswahl, mit 
Verfasser- und Schlagwortregister am Schluss. Dresden, 1934. Pp. [4]+148. 

The Secondary school population. By Grayson N. Keravuver, Vicror H. 
Nout, and C. Etwoop Drake. (‘National survey of secondary educa- 
tion,” Monograph No. 4.) Washington, D.C.: Office of Education of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 1933. Pp. §8. $0.10. 

Singers in the dawn. Compiled by Roserr B. Exeazer. Atlanta, Ga.: Con- 
ference on Education and Race Relations, 1934. Pp. 23+[1]. $0.10. 

The Sinister shepherd: a translation of Girolamo Fracastoro’s Syphilidis 
sive de morbo gallico libri tres. By Witttam Van Wyck. Los Angeles: 
Primavera Press, 1934. Pp. xxii+[1]+85. $4.50. 

The Spirit of modern France. By Heven Hitt. (“World affairs pamphlets,” 
No. 5.) New York: Foreign Policy Association; Boston: World Peace 
Foundation, 1934. Pp. 26. $0.50. 

Summary. By Leonarp V. Koos and Srarr. (‘National survey of secondary 
education,” Monograph No. 1.) Washington, D. C.: Office of Education 
of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 1934. Pp. 232. $0.25. 

Survey of libraries in Canada. Compiled by the Dominion Bureau oF Srartis- 
Tics, Epucation Brancu. Ottawa, 1934. Pp. 60. 

Theory and history of bibliography by Georg Schneider. Translated by Ratpu 
Rosert SHaw. New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. Pp. xiv+ 
306. $3.75. 

Topical index of population census reports, 1900-1930. By Leon E. Trves- 
DELL and Ouive M. Rippiesercer. Washington D.C.: U. S. Bureau of 


the Census, 1934. Pp. 76. 
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These titles are of representative papers selected from complete volumes. Published volumes of 
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lar of the complete series. 
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